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Much current, educational research is directed at the 
use of transitional media for beginning instruction in 
reading. Little, is Icnovm, hov/ever, about the past experience 
with these phonetic alphabets designed to facilitate the 
process of learning to read. 

The main purpose of this study is to present the 
historical situation surrounding the various attempts to 
use transitional reading media in this country during the 
nineteenth century. The system-wide introduction of particular 
phonetic alphabets are considered in Walthejoa (Massachusetts), 
Cincinnati, Syracuse, St. Louis, 'Boston, aiid Portland (Maine). 
Por each of these experiments, the major characters and 
influences affecting the use of a transitional reading 
medium are presented in some depth. Certain of these 
attempts at establishing a phonetic teaching method in a 
school system have been previously unreported. Similarly, 
the course of events concerning the other experiments have 
not been considered before in detail. 

Extensive u.se of primary sources v/as made in gathering 
.the historical data. A cycle of innovation is postulated 
in an attempt to organize the facts and relate the various 
experiments. This cycle involves an enthusiastic 
introduction of the transitional medium, a varying period 
of continued use, and the eventual di.s continuance of the 
method. 
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INTRODUCTION 




The reading and writing system of the English language is in- 
consistent. The traditional alphabet has twenty-six letters by which 
the sounds of the language are transcribed. Yet there are about 
forty different and distinct sounds in the spoken language. Ob- 
viously sooMs of the written symbols represent more than one sound. 
English, then, lacks a one-to-one phoneme -grapheme correspondence. 

Because of these inconsistencies in the writing system, the 
task of learning to read English can become very difficult. Over 
the years various methods have been proposed to simplify the teaching 
of reading by using systems with a high degree of phoneme -grapheme 
correspondence. In most instances, these teaching methods were 
designed only for the beginning stages of reading instruction, after 
which a transition was made to the traditional orthography. The 
problem of sound-symbol relationships would probably be resolved by 
general spelling reform), but since this reform is not in the 
immediate future an individual who learns to read in a phonemlcally- 
regular reading system must become familiar with cofoaon English. 

Any initial rending media with a one-symbol one sound relationship 
is, therefore, transitional. 

One such system receiving a great deal of attention at the 
present time in this country and in Great Britian is Sir Jaass 
Fitmn's IttltiAl Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.). By using an augasntad 
alphabet of forty-five letters, i.t.a. achieves a high sound-symbol 
eorraspondanca design > to facilitate beginning reading. Another 
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initial teaching nedlum under Investigation at the present tine 
Is Fry's Diacritical Marking System (DMS) which makes use of 
diacritic signs to distinguish the different phonemes of a single 
grapheme. 

Since a large amount of current education research Is 
focused on the general topic of reading Instruction and Initial 
teaching media, It Is appropriate to Inquire Into the historical 
background of this subject. A total evaluation of transitional 
reading systems should trace their development In addition to dis- 
cussing the current findings. Ibis report will present Just such 
an historical background by considering the use of these systems 
in the United States up to 1900. 

Many Individuals began experimenting with transitional reading 
media beginning in the 1840* s. We will treat only those experiments, 
however, which were carried out on a large scale, as in an entire 
school system, and for which there are available records. There 
were many Instances in which a single person conducted small classes 
using an initial reading media, but these are not considered. In- 
stead, the research deals with the large-scale uses of the teaching 
systems, and indications are that all the major experiments before 
1900 are reported herein. 

Because of the limitations of time, we could only treat the 
facts IsBediately related to the topic. Underlying Influences, 
such as political or religious Issues, or the trends of developing 
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educational phlloiophy, are vKntloned only vhen they were Inportant 
factors in an experlaental situation. It was lnq>osslble to hecone deeply 
Involved In these Indirect Influences. The Importance of such 
considerations Is realized, but the primary goal of this report was 
to establish the historical facts concerning the major experiments 
with transitional reading systems. 

The experiments are given In essentially chronological order 
and are referred to by the location In which they were conducted. 

In the six experiments reported, two different transitional systems 
were used, fhonotypy and Pronouncing Orthography. Phonotypy Is an 
augmented alphabet of forty to forty-three characters. In which 
each letter represents one sound. It was- developed by Isaac Pitman 
and A* J. Ellis In the 1840* s, and Is directly related to the 
present-day l.t.a. system developed by Isaac Pitman's grandson, 

James. As seen In the sample of Phonotypy In the Appendix, there 
are twenty-three letters from the traditional alphabet, while £, 

3 _, and x are not used. Twenty new characters, mainly vowel sounds, 
are added to the coimaon letters. Most of the new characters are 
elaborations of Romanic letters by msans of additional strokes or 

ligatures. 

Edwin Ulgh's Pronouncing Orthography, the other widely used 
transitional medium, has far more symbols than sounds. Though not 
all are shown In the sample page In the Appendix, there were seventy 
distinct graphemes. As a result of this, the form of conventional 
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spelling Is maintained. For Instance, because there are nine 
different a»s in Leigh's system. It Is possible to represent the 
various sounds associated with the letter a without changing the 
spelling of a word containing the letter. Owing to the complexity 
and number of the characters. Pronouncing Orthography presents 
difficulties In writing, and thus it Is only a reading medium. 

These two Initial reading media were the most widely known 
systems In the United States during the last century. There were 
others in existence, but the above mentioned were the media chosen 
for the major experimental trials discussed here. Other transitional 
alphabets did not have as much support, which Is evident In that 
they were not used for large-scale experiments with Initial reading 
media. 



The er.perinents to be reviewed are the use of Phonotypy In 
Waltham, Kassachusetts, 1852-1860; Phonotypy in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1851-1858; Phonotypy In Syracuse, New York, 1853-1863; Pronouncing 
Orthography In St. Louis, Missouri, 1866-1892; Pronouncing Orthography 
In Boston, Massachusetts, 1866-1879; and Pronouncing Orthography In 
Portland, Maine, 1875-1883. The dates given here are qualified where 
necessary by the text concerning the particular locations. 

Most of the historical Information was obtained from primary 
sources, and a reference could have been given for every statement. 
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To avoid pedantry, however, notes are restricted to direct quotations 
and the most important facts. Except for quotations, references are 
usually given at the end of a complete paragraph in order to avoid 
breaking the text. 
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PART 2 



WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 



0 



i 




The first large-scale use In the United States of an Initial 
reading medium took place In Waltham, Massachusetts. In the fall 
of 1852, Phonotypy, devised by Issac Pitman, was Introduced Into 
the beginning reading classes of the Waltham school system. 

Harrison tells us that Pitman brought out his first version 
of Phonotypy In 1844.^ Between the time It was made public In 
1844 and Its Introduction Into the schools of Waltham In 1852, 
Phonotypy acquired a very respected group of supporters In the 
United States. The attention given to Pitman's alphabet set the 
stage for Its Innovation In Waltham. 

Phonotypy was brought to this country by Stephan Pearl 
Andrews, a noted abolitionist. While he was In London In 1843 
he became familiar with Phonotypy and Phonography (Pitman's short- 
hand method) and returned to the United States with various books 
and pamphlets, and enthusiasm for the new systems. 

With headquarters In a Boston office, Andrews lectured often 

In support of the Pitman reforms. In 1846, Andrews and Boyle 

published the first books In this country using the Phonotypy 

alphabet. Issac Pitman watched Phonotypy take root In Mew England 

2 3 

and provided financial and moral support to Andrews and Boyle. * 

Through the efforts of Andrews and his materials. Influential 
figures were made aware of Phonotypy. In August 1846, Andrews 
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addressed the American Institute of Instruction, a group of Important 
educators Including Horace Hsnn and J. D. Phllbrlck.^ The lecture 
* told of Phonotypy's benefits and of the excellent results to be 
obtained from Its use.^ 

Various small scale experiments were conducted In and around 
Boston to test this new reading method. Harrison refers to the 
Boston Phonetic School which became a showplace for Phonotypy as 
a means to teach reading.^ Br. James W. Stone, another leading pro- 
ponent, did much to draw attention to Phonotypy with spelling con- 
tests and reading demonstrations to show the superior resultfA of 
using the Phonotypy method.^ Just such a demonstration probably 
resulted in the following letter quoted by Dewey: 

Dear Sir: July 3, 1851 

Having witnessed the exercises of a class 
of nine children under your care In reading 
phonography, and phonotypy, it gives me great 
pleasure to assure you of the delight which 
their performance gave me... The children 
you exhibited had certainly made most wonderful 
proficiency, and were, in several of the es- 
sentials of good enunciation and reading, years 
In advance of most children who had been 
taught In the old way. 

Yours truly, 

Horace Mann^ 

Mann was a leading figure during that period of American education, 
and such an endorsement would carry much weight. 
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The attention Phonotypy attracted waa by no meana limited to 
the efforts of certain Individuals. In 1852 the Massachusetts 
Teachers Association reconnended "that teachers should study the 
merits of the phonetic system by themselves by actual trial In 
their schools."^ Similarly, committees of the Massachuaetta 

10 

Legislature reported In favor of Phonotypy In 1851 and 1852. 

Fries lists various prestigious organlaatlona which recommended 
the use of Phonotypy and he Indicates that by 1853, 124 schools 
In MBsaachuaetta had followed this advice. 

The Innovation of Phonotypy Into the Waltham school system 
was, then, not an Isolated Incident. It can be viewed against a 
background of numerous smaller experiments with this new method 
of reading Instruction. 

Waltham, which lies eight miles west of Boston, had a 
population of about 5000 during the early 1850* s. Of this number, 
approximately 800 attended school. This would be a very low 
proportion today, but considering that there were 1200. adult 
white males, and assuming a similar number of women and a certain 
N^gro population, plus the fact that many children did not remain 
In school, 800 students seems to be a reasonable number. 

The Interested people In Waltham would certainly be aware 
of the reading experiments In nearby Boston. The distance to the 
city was not very great, even for 1850; and a trip Into Boston 
was not unusual. Also, Boston newapapera were readily available 
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and out-of-town newspapers arrived quickly through a fairly efficient 
postal service. Waltham was by no means a rural town; it was well 
within the influence of the intellectual activity in Boston. 

The head of the Waltham school committee at this time was a 
Unitarian minister, Rev. Thomas Hill. Hill*s activities were by 
no means limited to the ministry. He graduated from Harvard College 
In 1843 , where he had distinguished himself In mathematics and 
developed an Interest in a host of other subjects. He turned down 
an offer for a position at the National Observatory in Washington 
and the prospect of a brillant scholarly career in order to enter 
Harvard Divinity School. When he graduated in 1849 , he became a 
pastor in Waltham and one of the town's most influential citisens; 
yet, he did not lose contact with the academic world.^^ 

Hill gave frequent scientific and educational lectures in 
addition to his Sunday sermons. He belonged to a circle of friends 
at Harvard which met regularly for discussions on a wide range 
of topics; and he published msny articles and pamphlets in education, 

mathematics, philosophy, etc.^^ 

Indicating his ability and reputation as an educator, Hill 
became president of Antioch College in 1859 , immediately following 
Horace Mann in that office. In 1863 , Hill returned to the East to 
become the twentieth president of Harvard. Before he retired in 1868 , 
he laid the groundwork for many of the changes made in the structure 
of higher education by his own successor, Charles W, Eliot 
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The Waltham townspeople considered Hill to be the authority 
on many subjects. One local newspaper termed him "the most uni- 
versally learned in science of all the American clergymen."^^ This 
would be no small compliment considering the high esteem accorded 
to ministers then. Not the least of Hill's areas of concern was 
education and it is not surprising that he appeared as a member 
of the School Committee as early as 1849. He seemed to become the 
jjioving force of the committee, and served as its chairman most of 
the time he was a member. He took his position seriously and 
addressed himself to many problems concerning education; he acted 
almost as the superintendent, visiting each of the schools, ejcamining 

the students and guiding the teachers. One of his biographers 

% 

notes that "in these obseirvations on teaching methods there was 
a scientific spi?^it uncommon in the educational practice of his 

As we c^hall see later. Hill had a definite sense of experi- 
mentation and applied it to education. 

Thomas Hill was not an anxious reformer; he approached change 
from a critical yet Interested viewpoint. As might be expected 
from his background already outlined, he was willing to look at 
new methods with an open mind. He said of himself: 

I am a conservative by birth, by education and 
by conviction. Hold fast to that which is good, 
is my motto, whether in politics, or religion, 
or education; and I am never ready for any new 
thing until 1 am sure it is not going to destroy 
what is valuable in the old. 
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It If not difficult to assume that Hill knew of Pitman's 
Phonotypy long before it was introduced into Waltham and was aware 
of the claims being made for its educational benefits. Once it 
was introduced, Hill was its leading proponent and he did much to 
maintain its original momentum. 

In September of 1852, Thomas J. Ranney gave several lectures 

in Waltham of the subject of Phonotypy. The School Committee was 

apparently quite receptive to the idea of this reform and it was 

introduced into all the lowest grades. The school committee report 

says, "We allowed the introduction of this system into our schools 

as an experiment, having beforehand had good reason to suppose that 

19 

it %iould be successful." 

Host of the students bought the First Phonetic Reader from 

Ranney. The School Committee purchased the remaining copies and 

nlgo appropriated money for the Second Reader and Transit ion Reader 

in order to give the Pitman syatem a complete and fair test. There 

seems to be a definite understanding at this point that the use of 

20 

Phonotypy was strictly on a trial basis. 

Thooias Ranney appears to have been a traveling agent for 
phonotypy. He Joined the Phonetic Corresponding Society in 

1849. This group had its headquarters in Cincinnati and 
its avowed purpose was to keep a watch on the extent and progress 
of the phonetic movement. From his home at Picton on Prince 
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children. He also notes that Phonotypy provides a means of 
teaching adults to read and write English. The spelling of children 
taught with the Pitman system appeared to Hill to be better than 
those taught with the common alphabet. This was explained In that 
the child's attention was drawn to the oddity of the traditional 
spelling. Hill also mentions the healthy moral effect on the 
students of seeing the words spelled as they sound, and of developing 
an analytical mind. 

Elsewhere, we find a rather remarkable example of early testing 
procedures as devised by Hill. 



Fears were expressed lest this method should 
Injure the pupils' spellings. In order to test 
the question, I took pains to procure, several 
times, lists of words which had actually been 
used In Boston, Roxbury, and other places, with 
the percentages of failures on each list. 
Springing the lists without warning, upon classes 
of the same grade In Waltham, we always found 
our percentages of errors very much smaller than 
In other towns, sometimes I think only one-third 

as large... 27 



This type of demonstration would certainly support the use of Pitman's 
alphabet; and even though It was not a good objective measure, It 
was a move In that direction. 



Others corroborated the results of using this transitional 
reading system. The local newspaper printed a letter from a member 
of the school committee In a nearby town who visited the Waltham 
schools In late 1856. The letter praised the reading performance of 
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those taught by the phonetic method. About the same tlise, the 
Governor of Massachusetts ';lslted Waltham and acclaimed the con- 

2Q 

dltlon of the schools tnd the excellent reading. The New York 

Tribune printed a lengthy article In December, 1857 discussing 

the use of Fhonotypy In Waltham, and commending the Improved reading 

30 

and spelling of the e. iidents. 

All the reaction of Fhonotypy was not favorable, however. 
Although the objections are more difficult to locate, there was 
opposition to the Introduction of Fhonotypy from the start. Hill, 

In 1863, said the opposition was due to misunderstanding of the 
method by some of the townspeople;^^ later he Indicates that some 
parents were dissatisfied with the system because of the apparent 
lack of progress by their children In the traditional orthography . 
The Tribune article reported that **many parents have opposed it 
bitterly*' and gave reasons ranging to the following extremes; 

"Some of the Catholics have denounced it as a piece of Frotestant 
Jesuitism to smuggle heresy Into their children's mind, veiled by 
these unknown letters," or, "Some of the conservative Frotestants 
have denounced It as a radical measure smelling of ultralsm." 

One of the practical problems with Fhonotypy, according to 
Hill, Is that the students were taught the names of the letters of 
the alphabet at home by anxious parents, and were thus confused 
before being ready to make the transition to the traditional 
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orthography. This is related to the complaint of some parenta about 

not being able to teach their children new words in the comnon alphabet. 

Both of these problems are due to a confrontation between the con- 

34 

flic ting methods of spelling. 

Opposition such as this was overcome mainly through the efforts 
of Thomas Hill. He himself was convinced that Phonotypy was a better 
method to teach rf^iiing. He understood well the problems with the 
traditional orthography and the need for a one-to-one relation between 
symbol and sound. He was not very concerned about spelling reform, 
but saw Phonotypy as a transitional medium for the teaching of reading. 
He probably would not have taught his own daughter by this system if 
he had any doubts abouts its effects. 

The extent of Hill*s coiwnitment is shown in his activities. 

Beginning in the winter of 1852, Hill lectured frequently on the 

phonetic method. He tried to give comnon sense explanations to how 

Phonotypy worked, and outlined the results of his own experlmeuits 

and of others* . He assured people that the transition was gradual 

and harmless, and tried to separate Phonotypy from fears of general 

spelling reform. Many times he made statements similar to the 

following: "We advocate Pitman* s Phonetics simply as an aid in ed- 

35 

cation, and as an introduction to ordinary orthography,” or, ”1 
repeat, then, tey assertion, founded upon five years* constant usage 
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of the phonetic mode of teaching, both in my private experiments, 

and in the Public Schools of Waltham, that it is vastly superior 

36 

to the ordinary or A-B-C mode of teaching children to read." 

Hill's influence and commitment to Phonotypy seemed to combine 

to insure its continued usee There was no one in Waltham with the 

stature to effectively oppose him on an issue such as this. Land 

quotes an article that appeared about the time of Hill's death in 

1891 saying that "he threw himself into that work with great seal; 

his ideas seemed revolutionary, but he brought the town finally into 

37 

his way of thinking." 

It is difficult to determine whether Hill exerted the same 

effort in support of Phonography, the Pitman shorthand method. Often 

Phonotypy and Phonography would come together in a single package 

of the "Pitman reforms." Phonography was not introduced into 

Waltham schools until 1854, two years after Phonotypy. There is no 

mention of whether Hill was highly in favor of such action. It is 

known that he had learned Phonography by 1852 and used it from time 

to tism in his personal writing. Perhaps Phonography found its way 

into the high school curriculum in Waltham by a "halo effect" 

surrounding Pitman's reforms. In any event, the students and the 

school comiittee both approved of its use and in 1856 it was even 

38 

being taught in the last year of gramaar school. 
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The resistance to Phonotypy seemed to become stronger in the 

late 1850' s. Hill still mentioned the parents' objections which 

had not subsided. In 1858, we find a very telling comment in a 

Cincinnati newspaper which reported that Andrews and Boyle moved 

their publishing business to New York City because there was 

39 

little sympathy in Boston for the phonetic movement. 

The appearance in early 1859 of the "Phonotypic Papers", an 
article each week for five consecutive weeks in the Waltham news- 
paper, indicates that not all was going well. It would not seem 
necessary to explain to the townspeople the justification for 
using Phonotypy in such an elaborate and precise manner after the 
town had employed the system for seven and one-half years. 

One of these articles says, "The Rev. R. C. Trench has given 
a very savage thrust at phonotypy, and the newspapers of this country 
have repeated his blow by copying his remarks ([claiming Phonotypy 
destroys etymology] Trench was the Archbishop of Dublin 

and a noted authority on etymology and the English language. The 
effect of his statement advising against Phonotypy would only be 
compounded in Waltham with its high percent of Irish immigrants and 
descendants . 

By this time, Hill was having trouble with his teachers. In 1857, 
an article on Phonotypy stated that "a teacher in love with the scheme 
can undoubtedly perform wonders with it; but the ordinary teachers 
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employed in the public schools will not do so much.” This state- 
ment acknowledges the effect of teacher-differences and implies the 
result of novelty effects. That is, the teacher who is enthusiastic 
about Phonotypy will do well with it. After seven years the novelty 
of Phonotypy in Waltham had probably worn off. Hill said in 1861 
that "the greatest impediments in the way to reform in school in- 
struction are in parents and teachers... Teachers, too, have their 
own methods of instruction and it takes time and effort to change 
them.”^^ 

always had to devote considerable time in instructing the 
teachers in the use of Phonotypy, and now in 1859, as before, there 
was a continual turnover in the teaching staff. Without novelty 
effects to assist him, with constant complaints from parents, and 
with the insistence by teachers on their own methods. Hill had some 
difficulty in maintaining Phonotypy. 

In 1859, Horace Mann, who had gone to Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
as president of newly-founded Antioch College, died. The trustees 
looked to the Boston area for a replacement and chose Thomas Hill, 
Hill accepted the position and took office in Septefld>er, 1859. 

This move ended his active involvement with Phonotypy in the Waltham 
school system. After so many years, Hill*s name is conspicuously 
absent from the School Committee Report in 1860. 
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Thil sane report includea a rather cryptic atatement. 



The Board have found their labor a during 
the year peculiarly arduoua and trying. 

Changea have been made which involved much 
labor, and which have subjected them to 
much criticiam, aa theae changea were 
neceaaarily made contrary to the wiahea 
of aome, and the good judgement of othera.^^ 

There is no mention of what changea this atatement refera to, but 
auch a statement was hardly to be found in the reports of previous 
years when Hill was chairman. Without Hill's prestige and in- 
fluence to stand behind their actions, the school committee 
apparently encountered a good deal of criticism. 

One of the changes the school committee made was to discontinue 
the use of Phonotypy. It is difficult to locate in the official 
records of the committee any direct reference to such action; e.g., 
the reports available between 1858 and 1864 make no specific men- 
tion of the method of reading instruction used, nor do they in- 
clude text book lists. Harrison states unqualifyingly that Phono- 
typy was used in Waltham until 1860.^^ Crockett says that Phonotypy 
was used "to 1860 or thereabouts."^^ We have Hill's own statement 
in an article he wrote much later that after he left Waltham there 
were no strong supporters of Phonotypy in the town "and in a few 
years the system fell into disuse. Although the exact date of 
the discontinuance of Phonotypy can not be pinpointed now, there 
is little doubt that it was dropped early in the 1860's after 
Hill left Waltham. 
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In hli later lecturea and ar tic lea. Hill attempted to account 
for the abandonment of Phonotypy. Hia reasons centered on general 
resistance to change or reform and to the loss of a strong pro- 
ponent. He said he was aware of "the strength of prejudice with 
which we cling to old ways and resist new methods even when they 
are better than the old.”^® Despite the results of experiments with 
phonetically-regular methods of reading instruction, Hill knew that 
towns "have been obliged to abandon them, simply from the difficulty 
of overcoming the vis inertia of new teachers and new committeemen, 
who had prejudices in favor of the old ways." He reported that 
when he left Waltham "and new laendbers came upon the committee, 
and new teachers into the school, there was no one who had the 
leisure or the seal to instruct the new-comers and in a few years 
the system fell into disuse through the vis inertia of the novices."^ 

Several other contemporary observations can be added to these 
reasons given by Hill. The Tribune , as early as 1857, noted that 
the student "learns both phonotypy and common type in less time 
than he could learn common type alone, although not in so much 
lesa time as was at first hoped.” The reason for this slow-down 
is given as: 1) the strong opposition discussed above, and 2) "the 
lack of teachers who seised and appreciated the peculiar spirit of 
the method” and thus used it poorly. The article termed the Waltham 
experiment a failure in the sense of not meeting up to the expected 

results. 
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Conclusion 



As with any reform or innovation, there seem to be two sets 
of factors which affect the success and life span of the reform. 

One type of factor is related to the efficacy of the reform in 
bringing about a particular change or in reaching a particular 
goal. The alternate set of influences consists of factors un- 
related to the effectiveness of the reform system, i.e., external 
influences. 

Factors or terms directly related to the success of a 
transitional reading medium would include such considerations 
as reading performance, the time required to develop certain 
specified reading skills, the degree of comprehension, and the 
effect on other studies, such as spelling and writing. Factors 
not directly related to the efficacy of a system would be 
financial considerations, comnunlty prejudice, personal vested 
interests (for and against), general resistance to change, 
etc. There is, of course, an interaction between these two 
types of influences. The direct results of a system can either 
change or overshadow indirect influences of the opposite direction; 
and conversely, if factors unrelated to the efficacy of the 
reform are conq;>elling enough, the benefits of the method can 
become secondary to external considerations. 
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With thli model to itructure the review, we can conalder the 
reaaona for the discontinuance of Phonotypy in Waltham. Harrison 
offers the explanation that experiments of this type lost their 
momentum when they lost their chief proponent. Hill certainly 
seemed to be the strength behind the Phonotypy experiment in 
Waltham and his own statements are in agreement with Harrison. 
Crockett says he can give no reasons why Phonotypy was discon- 
tinued.^^ 

The resistance to Phonotypy on the part of both parents and 
teachers is also an important factor, manifesting itself in other 
ways. The objections of the parents were certainly heard by 
the School Committee and would Influence their decision, which 
was finally to drop Phonotypy. Also the parents* direct concern 
with their children’s learning progress produced operating 
problems in the use of Phonotypy which Hill mentioned above. The 
teachers' resistance would also have an effect on the reaults. 
Their enthusiam, or lack of it, for whatever reason, would in- 
fluence the observed effectiveness of the method. We can 
suppose that the absence of the anticipated time savings would 
serve to strengthen any objections the parents might have con- 
cerning reading progress, and reinforce the opinion of teachers 
who were not entirely in favor of Phonotypy. The wearing off 
of novelty effects on the part of both students and teachers 
may have been responsible for the reduced level of time -savings. 
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leaving Waltham and the inertia and miaunderatanding 
which produced the objectlona to Phonotypy can be viewed aa un- 
related to ita actual effectiveneaa aa a teaching medium. On the 
other hand, the lack of expected reaulta aeema to aay more about 
ita educational value. If the apelling waa ao dramatically im- 
proved, and if the atudenta read and pronounced better, and if 
their minda were generally improved, and if all the other 
beneficial claima given above are to be taken at face value, 
it becomea difficult to account for the objectlona to Phonotypy 
in Waltham and the eventual abandonment. Perhapa the printed 
atatementa of the ayatem'a reaulta were baaed on only the beat 
atudenta or beat claaaea, becauae if Phonotypy did all that 
waa claimed, one would not expect that it ahould be dropped 
from the achoola. We can only conclude that the demonatrated 
effectiveneaa of Phonotypy waa not aufficient in Waltham to 
Juatify ita continued uae. 
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PART 3 



CINCINNATI, OHIO 



The School Board of Cincinnati, Ohio, experimented with the use 
of an initial reading medium first in 1851-52, then again in 1858-59. 
In both cases, the transitional system was Phonotypy. To follow 
strict chronological order, Cincinnati should have been discussed 
before Waltham. As was pointed out above, however, Waltham was the 
first community to use such a teaching method on a system-wide 
basis. Given only the year difference between the beginning of 
the experiments in Waltham and Cincinnati, it seemed more appropriate 
to begin the report with a city that had conducted a full-scale 
trial. In Cincinnati, the use of Phonotypy never went beyond a 
few classrooms. 

The question then becomes why discuss Cincinnati at all, since 
there were so many other small scale experiments. The answer has 
several parts. Cincinnati did not introduce a transitional reading 
system into its schools, even though it experimented with the very 
same system used in Waltham. Therefore, it will provide a contrast 
to Waltham and to the cities reported later in showing the relative 
Importance of various factors. Furthermore, Cincinnati during 
this time period was the headquarters of the phonetic movement in 
the United States and numbered among its residents Benn 
Pitman. The fact that the city's own school system did not use a 
phonetic alphabet should be investigated. Cincinnati is also 
unique since the School Board, not once, but twice considered the 
innovation of Phonotypy to the point of conducting experiments. 
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In comparison with other cities during the early 1850* s, 
Cincinnati had a fairly progressive educational system. Between 
1840 and 1848, a uniform and regular course of study was set up 
for each grade level throughout all the city's schools.^ By this 
time too, a we 11 -organized administrative hierarchy had been 
developed, and in 1850 the position of superintendent was created. 
To meet the problems of the large influx of German immigrants 
to Cincinnati in the late 1840* s, separate classes with German- 
English instruction were provided. By 1850, almost 207. of the 
students were enrolled in such classes.^ 

This general forward-looking trend is further reflected 
in the School Committee's approach to new text books. In 1849, 
the high-school principal in the city who performed most of the 
duties of a superintendent said: 



As the merits of text-books are best tested by 
their use in the Schoolroom, it is proposed to 
place, occasionally, in the hands of the pupils 
belonging to the classes of the same grade, and 
pursuing the same subjects of study, text- 
books by different authors,, and to determine 
their merits by the interest, scientific attain- 
ments, and practical knowledge obtained by the 
classes respective ly.^ 



Coupled with this sense of experimentation was a reluctance to 
change a set of text books. The result was a cautious yet interested 
concern for new teaching methods. 



In 1849 the books used for reading Instruction were Sanders* 



Primer in the beginning classes, followed by the tfcGuffey*s Readers 
up to the high school level. ^ The use of the McGuffey*s Readers 
may have been influenced by the fact that the author, William H. 
MCGuffey, lived in the vicinity for many years previously and 
even taught in a Cincinnati high school from 1843 to 1845.5 in 
1850, Swan*s Primary Reader was introduced in place of Sanders*.^ 
Swan's book was arranged to present words in order of increasing 
phonetic irregularity, i.e., the first lessons consisted solely 
of words that are spelled as they sound, and the latter lessons 
introduced words which are less phonetics 1 ly*regular 

In 1850, Nathan Guilford filed his first report as Superintendent 
of Schools in Cincinnati. Guilford was by no means new to the 
situation. He had helped start the school system in the city in 
1829, and had remained very active in its affairs. He was 
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called one of the fathers of the Cincinnati public schools. His 
was a popularly elected position, and throughout his term there 
was friction between him and the School Board concerning the ex- 
tent of his authority. Finally in 1853 the legislature allowed 
the board to appoint its superintendent, and predictably Guilford 
did not get the position. 

In his first report, Guilford noted that the primers were 
easily danmged or destroyed, and he recommended that they be 
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eliminated In favor of more alphabet cards. This suggestion was 
followed for the very young classes, but Swan*s Primer was still 
used. Guilford was reminded that his post was strictly advisory. 

In 1852, the school committee had dropped the use of Swan's book 
and substituted McGuf fey's Plctoral Primer and Eclectic Spelling 
Book for the beginning reading classes. Guilford was disturbed 
by this action and objected that the McGuffey book had not been 
tried In the schools. He stated further that most of the teachers 
preferred Swan's approach rather than the word method In the 
McGuffey text.^^ 

The School Board adopted a resolution in May of 1851 to conduct 

a test on the merits of Phcnotypy. Obviously, there were some 

active supporters of the Pitman system in Cincinnati, but there la 

12 

no mention of who petitioned the board to run such as experiment. 

It Is very probable that the head of such a group was Ellas Ix>ngley. 
As early as 1848, Longley was publishing a weekly phonetic news- 
paper with a Cincinnati dateline. In the paper, he often urged the 
use of Phonotypy as a means of teaching children to read, and con» 
sldered It strictly a transitional system. Longley became one 
of the leading proponents of Pitman's method In the country, and his 
publishing firm Issued a large portion of the phonetic books printed 
In the 1850' s.^^ As we shall see later, Longley had detailed 
knowledge of this first experiment In Cincinnati. 



At the beginning of the next school year, August 1851, a class 
was set up using the phonetic reading system. The results of the 
experiment are available but were reported from two different view- 
points. The ad hoc Committee on Phonetic Teaching reported against 
Phonotypy, and whereas this was the officUl version of the results, 
the School Coiwnittee eliminated the topic of transitional alphabets 
for further consideration. In line with this decision, Superintendent 
Guilford also filed a report against the use of Phonotypy. On the 
other hand, the phonetic advocates daisied that the chairman of the 
ad hoc committee was opposed to the Pitsan alphabet from the 
beginning and did not allow a fair trial. The latter report was 
made in 1858 as part of an effort to have the School Committee 
reconsider the use of a transitional reading siedium. The high- 
lights of both reports will be given. 

Dr. Jerome Mudd headed the subcommittee of the School Board 
appointed to investigate phonetics. His support is a very long 
discussion of Phonotypy, both as a spelling reform and as a teaching 
instrument. The bulk of the report is centered on the theoretical 
arguments for and against such a system; little space is devoted 
to the actual results of the experiment. The substance of Mudd's 
theoretical objections to Phonotypy include most of the common 
arguments against such a method seen in the literature of that 
period. (Just as many favorable statements from other contemporary 
sources could be found as a rebuttal to Dr. Mudd.) Suffice it 
to say that, on the basis of theory, the report was overwhelmingly 
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opposed to the introduction of Phonotypy. Whether or not Mudd 
was prejudiced against the transitional medium from the outset » as 
the phonetic supporters claimed, is inqpossible to say. It is also 
impossible to say whether Dr. Mudd let any of his own prejudices 
influence the conduct of a fair experiment . 

The official report outlines the general experimental design 
and gives the results of observations and examinations made by 
the ad hoc committee. In general, there seemed to be a lack of 
controls and a heavy emphasis on subjective evaluation of progress. 
From the results of the various sub-groups, it was judged that the 
best Phonotypy students were doing no better than students taught 
in the traditional methods. Comparing the observed progress to 
the claims of the Pitman system, the report calls the experiment 
a failure and recommends it be discontinued.^^ Perhaps the entire 
report of Mudd's committee can be summed up in the statement that 
**to teach our children first to spell wrong, that they msy thereby 
more easily and more speedily learn to spell right, is unfounded in 
reason, and not at all sustained by the experiisent...**^^ 

Superintendent Guilford seconded Mudd's recommendation in his 
own report on phonetics. He dealt primarily with the question of 
spelling reform, which he considered impractical and unlikely. In 
his brief consideration of Phonotypy as a transitional reading 
medium, he said, **To me it seems very clear, that the teaching of 
two contradictory modes of spelling cannot fail to pussle and 
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confuie young minds* and do a positive Injury by retarding their 

18 

progress in learning to spell and write our language..." As 
this statement tends to indicate* Guilford drew few of his argu- 
ments from the experimental results in Cincinnati. 

Considering that the ad hoc comnittee and the superintendent 
agreed in their opposition to the introduction of Phonotypy* it 
is not surprising that the School Board approved Hudd*s recoBmendatlon 
to discontinue the experiment. With the two sources of supposedly 
expert testimony both reporting against phonetics* the board could 
do little else. 

In early 1858, one of the phonetic newspapers in Cincinnati 

printed its own report of the 1851-52 experiment. The article 

cr it iced Mudd for the way he directed the experiment and for the 

nature of his report. Objections to the report were aimed at the 

emphasis on theory and the little attention paid to the actual 

results of the trial. Mudd is accused of confusing the issue by 

discussing spelling reform when the supporters of Phonotypy con- 

19 

aider the system as only a means for teaching reading. 

t 

With regard to the actual experiment* the article alleges that 
Dr. Mudd badgered the students and disrupted the classes. He supposedly 
conducted examinations at the wrong time in the transitional learning 
process and gave the Phonotypy students reading passages much beyond 
their level of progress. The article refers to public examinations 
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of the test subjects in which the phonetically -taught students were 

judged ahead of those in the traditional classes, contrary to Mudd's 

report. On Mudd's recoftmendation, the board supposedly stopped the 

20 

experiment before the full benefits were evident. 

The last claim seems substantiated by a petition filed with 
the School Board at that time asking for a continuation of the ex- 
periment. Among those signing the petition, several are recognised 
as important figures in the school system, and most held high level 
teaching positions. One of the members of Dr. Mudd's committee 
reported early in the experiment that the phonetic students read 
at least as well as those in regular classes and that the trial should 
continue. This same member, on the other hand, at the end of the 
school year, signed the subcommittee report against Phonotypy and 
agreed to the results given by Iftidd. 

If the official report is taken at face value, the results cer- 
tainly seemed to justify the dropping of Phonotypy. If the news- 
paper article is taken at face value, the experiment was biased 
against the phonetic mode. It should be noted here that the article 
was printed six years after the Incident, with the obvious Intent 
of re-opening consideration of Phonotypy by calling into question 
the previous results. The two reports are simply not coincident on 
enough points of dispute to further evaluate the claims. 



Beiidei Longley, another of the major aupportera of Phonotypy 

in Cincinnati waa Benn Pi^:man, Pitman left England to come to the 

United Statea in 1852. Up until that time, he had been working in 

Great Britain to help spread the reforma of his brother Isaac, i.e., 

Phonotypy and Phonography. He apparently came here to adapt the 

systems to this country and to oversee their use. He went first to 

Philadelphia for about a year, then moved in 1853 to Cincinnati 
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where he lived for the rest of his life. 

one of the first things Benn did in Cincinnati was to establish 

a phonetic publishing firm. In partnership with R. P. Prosser, he 

began to print initial reading texts in the phenotypic alphabet 

and to publish a phonetic newspaper. These activities wore obviously 

in direct competition with the Longley Bros. The reason the two 

firms did not join forces was because of disagreement over various 

details of the phonetic alphabet. After meetings and conferences 

involving many other supporters of the phonetic movement. Pitman and 

Longley resolved their differences, and in July, 1854, announced 
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they would work together. 

The alphabet they had agreed on was essentially the 1847 version 

of Isaac Pitman's Phonotypy. Longley had been using this alphabet 

right along, but Isaac Pitman was continually making changes in his 

Phonotypy, which Benn had probably accepted. After establishing himself 

in this country, Benn then ignored his brother's changes in order to 

join Longley. What they agreed on became known as the Cincinnati 
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phonotypy or the Asmrican Phonetic Alphabet. 



By late 1854, Prosser broke off with Benn Pltsnan, and began 
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publishing his own phonetic newspaper early in 1855. The reason 
for this split is not apparent; Prosser might not have liked the 
details of the settlement or possibly he disagreed over the 
alphabet. In any event, the new difference of opinion among 
the leading proponents of a phonetic alphabet opened the movement 
to criticism, as we shall see later. 

There is little doubt that Cincinnati had become the center of 
the phonetic movement. Pitman and Longley were among the most 
vocal of its supporters. Host of the printing of phonetic books 
was done in Cincinnati; and at various times, several phonetic 
newspapers orginated there. Although they had overlapping meiabership, 
the American Phonetic Society and the Phonetic Corresponding 
Association had headquarters in the city. As mentioned above, the 
system was called Cincinnati Phonotypy. Numerous reports were 
received there detailing the progress of phonetic experiments through- 
out the country. Letters and newspaper clippings from around the 
country were printed in the phonetic journals telling of tsork in 
dozens of cities and towns. In most cases, a supporter of Phono- 
typy had conducted his own classes on a limited bases, but larger 
experiments, such as Waltham or Syracuse, were discussed in the 
Journals. 

Through the 1850* s, the Cincinnati school system covitinued to use 
HcGuffey's readers, from the Primer upwards. This fact stands in 
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contrast to the great deal of phonetic activity in the city* Tety 
even though traditional orthography texts were retained, the efforts 
to introduce Phonotypy continued. Various private classes in Cin- 
cinnati were taught by the Initial reading system. In 1854, 
illiterate adults were learning to read in evening schools with 
Phonotypy, and the Cincinnati orphan asylum also used Phonotypy as 

a means of instruction. The latter often received inquiries from 

25 

the public schools. 

Although there was some degree of interest and activity, the 
School Board did not give the subject official consideration. The 
hesitancy at this time to change texts is shown in the statement 
of the board president: 



The experience of this Board convinces us, that 
whilst every real Improvement should be watched 
and eagerly availed of, the proffers of new text 
books and modes of instruction so urgently and 
unceasingly made by interested persons. ..should 
be regarded with great caution and reserve. 



The superintendent from 1854 to 1858 was A. J. Rickoff, who seemed 
to be a very competent man. He kept himself, and the School Board, 
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inforamd about educational methods and trends around the country, and 
often took trips to obtain first-hand observations. During his ad- 
ministration, the superintendent became more influential in board 
decisions. In 1857, Rickoff issued a long report on !»thods of in- 
struction and courses of studies in which he quoted taany authorities 

0 

and gave results of the experiences of other school systems. In the 



section concerning the teaching of reading, Rlckoff significantly does 

not even mention the phonetic method; rather, he discusses only the 
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A-B-C- method, phonics, and the word method. ' 

Combining the superintendent’s Ignoring of Phonotypy with the 
board's reluctance to change text books, there Is little wonder that 
the phonetic advocates made small progress In the Cincinnati schools. 

Some of the objections to Phonotypy came to light during this 

time through various speeches and articles which attempted to answer 

these objections. The statement that there was often difficulty 

in making the transition from the phonetic alphabet to the trMsltlonal 

system was countered by referring to the various experiments that had 

demonstrated otherwise. Parents often objected to Phonotypy because 

they couldn't understand It and/or thought their children were not 

making good progress In learning to read the common type. Here the 

supporters asked the parents to be patient, and went to lengths to 
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try to explain the rationale behind the method. 

It was often asked why a school should adopt a phonetic teaching 
system when the supporters themselves could not agree on which system 
was best. This objection arose primarily from the continual changes 
made by Isaac Pitman, but It also applied to the disagreement among 
the American proponents. In the pages of the various phonetic news- ^ 
papers, articles and letters are found indicating a certain amount of 
In-flghtlng between the members of the movement. As examples, Isaac 
and Benn Pitman eventually wrote articles very critical of each other. 
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A. J» Ellis, Isaac's early co-worker, also got into the arguments, 

30 

and by the end of the 1850* s. Pitman split with Longley. All 
this could have hardly escaped the notice of the public and would 
have been more obvious in Cincinnati* 

In spite of the objections, the supporters of Phonotypy were 
successful in having the School Board reconsider the system* In 
1858, Benn Pitman and C. E, Royce of the Ohio Phonetic Association 
visited each of the members of the School Board to discuss a new 
phonetic experiment. Then Pitman submitted a formal petition to 
the board. The petition was referred to the Course of Study 
Committee, which was headed by I* J* Allen, "long a friend of our 
[phonetic] cause The favorable report of this committee led 
to approval by the entire board, and a trial with phonetics was 
arranged in two of the elementary schools of the city. 

Some external factors may have influenced the decision to permit 

Phonotypy a new trial. The bulk of the reports from other cities 

were in favor of its adoption and the pressure of these experiments 

may have been sufficient to affect the Cincinnati School Board. At 

this time, the Waltham experiment was still going on; and closer 

to Cincinnati, the Indianapolis Superintendent of Schools reported 
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the great success of a class using Phonotypy in that city. Also 
at this time, the press was still giving Phonotypy generally favorable 
reviews. Lastly, after living in the city for a period of time. 
Pitman, Longley, and the others obviously had an opportunity to 
interest influential people in the transitional alphabet. 
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Later in August, 1858, the sane I. J. Alleti mentioned above be- 
came superintendent of the school system. No«r Longley was confident 
of a fair trial. ^ The phonetic classes began on August 24th and 
the proponents reported that the arrangements made with the board 
had been carried out, and that they were pleased with the start of 
the trial. Strangely enough, there is no further mention of this 
experiment. Other sources indicate that Phonotypy was not introduced 
system-wide and that the McGuf fey's books were still used in all the 
grades. It is not known why or exactly when the experiment was 
discontinued. Given the nature of the phonetics journals, a successful 
trial would have been reported; or an unsuccessful trial would have 
been discussed in an attempt to explain the reasons for the results. 

All that can be said with certainty is that the experiment began 
in August but did not convince the School Board to introduce Phonotypy. 

g^nn Pitman remained active in Cincinnati until after the turn of 

the century. As time went on, he turned more of his attention to 

Phonography. The original enthusiasm for Phonotypy in Cincinnati 

37 

seemed to die out, the books eventually went out of print, and the 
journals stopped publication. Dewey has recently pointed out that 
Isaac Pitman eventually moved away from an augmented alphabet such 
as Phonotypy, and near the end of his life published a text with 
**no new letters, and almost no diacritics.** This interesting turn 
of events is paralleled in Benn Pitman's life. One of the Ust 
books he published was a first-reader printed in the traditional 
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alphabet with the diet ionary -type diacritical marks. He said that 
sixty-three years of experience had shown him that an augmented al- 
phabet was too drastic a change to be accepted 

Conclusion 

The history of the use of an initial reading medium seems less 
clear in Cincinnati than in other cities. The details of the first 
experiment are given from two different sources and are at variance 
concerning the results of the trial with Fhonotypy. Six years later 
another trial was begun, but the progress of this test is not reported 
in the official records of the School Board nor in the various 
periodicals devoted to the phonetic movement. The eventual outcome 
of this latter experiment is that Fhonotypy was not introduced into 
the school system. 

The results of the first experiment in Cincinnati, according 
to the official report, showed that Fhonotypy was not as effective 
as it was claimed to be for the teaching of reading. The duration 
and limited extent of the trial tend to indicate that external in- 
fluences, such as teacher and comnunity opposition, did not play 
a large role in deciding the first outcome. The claim that the 
experiment was unfairly conducted and that the major figures were 
initially biased against Fhonotypy must definitely be considered. 

Xf this claim is true, no conclusion can be drawn concerning the 
effectiveness of the teaching method. If, on the other hand, the 
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results given in the official report are fair and accurate, the 
demonstrated efficacy of Phonotypy would support the decision not 
to innovate. 

The background activity of the supporters of the phonetic system 
in Cincinnati would have mixed effects on the school authorities. The 
newspapers reported almost weekly of numerous experiments showing 
favorable results, and devoted many articles to explaining Phonotypy 
and rebutting the objections. The personal influence of the ad- 
vocates on friends should be considered also. Contrariwise, the public 
arguments asK>ng the supporters hurt the cause, since these disagreements 
were often mentioned along with the theoretical and practical reasons 
for not introducing the system. 

Results of the second experiment cannot be directly discussed. 

Three possible explanations can be offered, however, as to why 
Phonotypy was not introduced into the schools. The trial may have 
been arbitrarily discontinued before valid results were obtained, or 
conducted in a biased manner to give i^gative results. Secondly, 
factors unrelated to the system's efficacy, such as financial pressure 
or hesitancy to change books, may have exerted a greater effect on 
the eventual decision of the school board than weak positive results 
in favor of Phonotypy. Lastly, a fair test may have given clear in- 
dication that the phonetic alphabet was no better in teaching reading 
than the traditional methods. Further investigation may indicate which 
of these possible conclusions apply in this case. 
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Another conmunlty which Initiated a wide-spread Innovation with 
a transitional reading medium was Syracuse, New York. In 1852, the 
School Board of the city conducted a small-scale trial with the 
Cincinnati Phonotypy and In the following year Introduced It Into 
all the schools. Phonotypy continued In use of a system-wide basis 
until 1866. There seems to be no evidence that Phonotypy was employed 
on such a large scale again In the United States during the time 
period covered by this report. 

In 1850, the School Board adopted the first complete list of 
text books to be used In the schools. As In other cities, this was 
an attempt to bring some uniformity to the course of study. For 
beginning reading the list prescribed Webb's alphabet cards and 
Sander's Readers .^ The texts were changed by 1855 and Webb's Readers, 
had replaced Sander's.^ According to Fries, Webb's series consisted 
of the word method approach to reading Instruction. These books 
continued In use until the Innovation with Phonotypy several years 
later. 

The action of the full board In approving text books does not 

accurately reflect Its primary concerns at this time. Most of the 

matters before the board dealt with the finances and property of 

the public school system rather than with classroom matters and 

details of educational practice. This latter type of work was done 

by subcomslttees which would. In turn, present their recommendations 

for rubber-stamp approval. In 1858, for example, there was not a 

single negative vote on the reports or resolutions offered by the 

A 

various subcommittees. 
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The School Board was made up of conolsalonera elected from 
each of the wards in the city. This group, one of the most Important 
and influential in Syracuse at the time, would then choose its own 
officers. The Superintendent of Schools was also ex officio clerk 
of the board. As clerk, he acted as secretary and agent of the board; 
as superintendent, he performed the usual duties associated with 
that position. 

At the organization of the new School Ccanittee in March, 1855 
George L. Farnham was elected superintendent, a position he held 
until 1863. He had been in the school system for some time previously 
as a principal. He and his wife, a local teacher, had been thought 
so highly of that when a nearby town offered them a greater salary, 
Syracuse responded in kind with a raise. Thus, when he started as 
superintendent, he was quite familiar with the educational situation.^ 
Farnham was a warm supporter of Phonotypy. As we shall see, it was 
partly through his efforts and influence that the phonetic medium 
was used in S 3 rracuse. There are many parallels to the case of Thomas 
Hill in Waltham. 

In April of 1857, a new committee was created by the board 
for the purpose of ''examining and reporting upon the text books to 
be used In the Public Schools of the clty."^ One of the mesbers of 
the subcoBndttee was Joseph A. Allen, an active and progressive in* 
dividual in the area of education.^ He, too, was Interested in seeing 
the experimental use of Phonotypy in the city. Farnham writes that 
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"without the Intelligent and active cooperation of Mr. Allen, who 
has recently returned from the East, where he has taken great pains 
to Inform himself on the subject, we should not now be able to 
test Its merits."® Allen had perhaps gone to Waltham to see Phono- 
typy In actual use. 

At a board meeting In September, Allen moved that the super- 
intendent "procure elementary works on the subject of Phonetics 
at an expense of $15, for the purpose of testing the merits of that 
system, as compared with the method now used to teach children to 
read."^ The board adopted the resolution, and by October lit three 
"very Intelligent teachers" were conducting beginning reading 
classes with phonetic texts, under the careful supervision of Super- 
intendent Farnharo.^^ 

These classes evidently gave good results. In December, 

Farnham wrote to the I/>ngley Bros, ordering the Phoneti c First Reader 
which was used after the Primer and Car^. He conoiented, "The 
experiment of teaching with a perfect alphabet Is succeeding very 
satisfactorily. The prospects now are that It will be generally 
Introduced Into our schools The superintendent was obviously 
pleased with the progress made using Phonotypy and was gaining support 
for a system-wide Innovation. The following March, 1858, Commissioner 
Allen submitted a report from the subcommittee on text books recom- 
mending a revised course of study which Included the phonetic smde 
of reading Instruction. The report was accepted and Phonotypy was 
adopted for the school year beginning In the fall of 1858.^^ 
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In the yeeri imnediately following the general introduction of 
the initial reading system, the reported results were almost uniformly 
favorable to its continued use. The official reports of the super- 
intendent detail the benefits of Phonotypy, such as Improved pro- 
nunciation, better spelling, the development of a more critical and 

analytical mind in the students, improved reading ability and a 

13 

general beneficial effect in other subjects. 

In regard to pronunciation, Syracuse had a sizable German 

population at the time, with lesser numbers of Irish and English. 

Famham says that after a short time with phonetic instruction, the 

accents were corrected and the students •’completely lost all their 

14 

peculiarities of pronunciation." 

The phonetic supporters themselves had been anxious about 
spelling performance after the transition to traditional ortho- 
graphy because of the confusion that might be created by using two 
different alphabets. In discussing this matter, Farnham refers 
to one class which had made the transition and reports that they 
were better spellers than those taught in the usual manner. The 
explanation was that the phonetic students noticed and remembered 
the irregularities of comsmn spelling. There is no mention of 
how this evaluation was made.^^ If, indeed, spelling tests were 
used, it would be Important to determine the number of phonetlcally- 
reguUr words vs. the nindber of phone tically-irreguUr words to 
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see if this conclusion is warranted. It would be expected that 
students taught with a system such as Phonotypy would do better on 
a test with a greater number of phonetically -regular words. 

Other results claimed from the use of Phonotypy seem to be 
morvs subjective. The "spirit of careful attention" is awakened; 
the constant analysis required by the method "will greatly in- 
fluence and elevate the whole character"; the careful instruction 
in phonetics is "felt upon the whole school"; the phonetic students 

"seemed to more readily comprehend the principles of the other 

16 

branches presented to them"; etc. This type of statement is 
difficult to discuss. 

Along with the favorable results, Farnham also reported the 
problems and opposition to the general introduction of Phonotypy. 
Many of the teachers had "grave doubts" about the change and did 
not understand the system. To counteract this, Farnham put the best 
teachers in the primary grades, paid them the highest wages, watched 
their progress, and explained the workings of the phonetic approach. 
The parents, too, objected to the strange alphabet which their 
children had to un-learn in going to traditional orthography. This 
problem was overcome, according to Farnham, by providing the text 
books free to the students (at this time, they had to buy their own 
books in the public schools), and by preventing the books from 
being taken home until the student could read well. 
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In the first year of the innovation, Farnham relates that the 

teachers instructing the phonetic classes were apprehensive about 

the transition to the common type. Farnham wrote to Thomas Hill in 

Waltham regarding the best method to make the transition. Hill 

suggested simply going from the Phonetic First Reader to a traditional 

second reader. This was done with “scarcely a perceptible jar” and 

the "pupils were found to read with nearly the same readiness in 

18 

the new books as in the old." 

In general it seems that whatever opposition there was in the 

city to Phonotypy was not very strong or well organized. In 1859, 

Farnham said that the "parents are apparently satisfied with the 

progress their children have made,^^ and later, estimated that in 

20 

a vote "five to one would say give us Phonetics," In newspaper 

articles, Farnham was conmended for his work and there seemed to 

2 1 

be little disagreement with his educational practices. At the 
least, this indicates that Phonotypy was not a large point of 
contention in school affairs. 

It is interesting to note that the official reports do not 
claim a savings of time for Phonotypy in reading progress. A 
close look at the course of study tables, however, shows that the 
reading program was accelerated. For instance, in 1855, before the 
introduction of the transitional alphabet, the student was expected 
to finish reading Webb*s Second Reader by the end of the third 
grade. In 1858, the first year in which phonetic texts appeared in 
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the course of study, Webb*s Second Reader was entirely completed 

two“thirds through the second grade# The four trimesters gained 

here between the second trimester of the second grade and the end 

of the third grade were used to finish an additional reader# By 

1861, after Phonotypy had been in use for some time, a slight 

slow-down is observed. The phonetic reading in the first grade 

was spread out and Webb's Second Reader was not completed until 

the end of the second grade# This loss of a trimester is probably 

due to the experience of several years use# Comparison of the 

reading program through all the grades during these years can not 

22 

be made because of text book changes# 

The progress of other experiments with Phonotypy seemed to 
have little effect on its use in Syracuse# Farnham knew Hill and 
the Waltham experiment, but the phonetic alphabet started in 
Syracuse later than in Waltham and then continued in Syracuse five 
or six years after it was dropped in Waltham# The results of the 
Cincinnati trials would certainly not have a positive influence 
on the continuation of the system in Syracuse# The actions taken 
on the initial reading system in Syracuse seemed to be largely 
independent of other cities# 

Late in the year of 1861, one of the principal supporters of 
the experiment moved away from Syracuse# J# A# Allen, who helped 
Farnham initiate and conduct the trial, went to Massachusetts to 
become the head of the State Reform School# Allen's interest in 
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the phonetic n»vetnent is reflected by the fact that he continued to 

lecture on the topic through the 1870' s. It seems likely that while 

he was still in Syracuse. Allen actively assisted Farnham in super- 

« t. 23 

vising tti6 continued use of Pnonotypy# 

At least as early as 1861, there were attempts to remove Superin- 
tendent Farnham from office. It appears that these efforts were based 
on political considerations rather than on educational matters. E.g., 
after the organizational meeting of the board in March, 1861, the 
mayor of Syracuse expressed his disapproval at the introduction of 
politics into the affairs of the schools. Then again in March, 1862 

Farnham had difficulty being re-elected clevk and superintendent, as 

25 

the voting went to six ballots. 

The political situation during this time is set against the 
background of the Civil War. Farnham was a Unionist and took an 
active part in political affairs. He also supported the policy of 
integrated schools, Syracuse being one of the few cities which had 
such a policy at that time. These views together resulted in his 
failure to obtain re-election in 1863.^* The Democrats practically 
swept the city-wide elections in March of that year. A contemporary 
report says the sweep was not due to actual support to Democratic 
ideas, but rather to fear of being drafted, fear of the increasing 
number of Negroes coming into the city, and general dissatisfaction 
with the war.^^ Four of the eight positions of School Comsissioner 
were elected in 1863 and the Democrats took all four. 
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Two days la ter ^ the Democratic newspaper proclaimed the schools 

28 

were going to be segregated. Obviously > Farnham's job was not secure. 

Later that month the new school board met and the Democrats held the 

majority. They "insisted that their party should enjoy the fruits of 

victory," and that the schools should be "under the charge of a 

29 

Superintendent who was of their political faith." Thus Farnham 
was not re-elected. The outgoing board passed strong resolutions 
conmiending him for his service and regretting the circumstances of 
his retirement.^® 

Though the Demof;rats were in control of the board, they could 
not agree among themselves concerning the post of superintendent. 

After more than 200 ballots in several days of voting, the two Demo- 
cratic candidates opposing Farnham withdrew in favor of a compromise 
candidate, who was immediately elected. The new superintendent was 
Charles E. Stevens, a young lawyer who had recently moved to Syracuse. 
He had had no experience teaching, but was "a Democrat of the most 

31 

steadfast faith." This was apparently all that the board required. 

Several members of the board proposed that the offices of 
clerk and superintendent be separated. This was seen as "an attempt 
to cover up, or provide against the possible incompetency of the 
present clerk." In view of this type of criticism and his lack of 
experience in educational matters, Stevens acted to maintain the 
status quo . He sought out the advice of the teachers in regard to 
classroom affairs and took a conservative approach in his decisions. 
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He had & difficult time simply maintaining the schools. Politics 

became the primary consideration In making appointments within the 

school system and often a principal or teacher was appointed by 

the board without suitable qualifications and against the wishes 

of parents. In this regard, Stevens tried to resist any mass changes 

In the school personnel. During his three years In office, then, 

33 

no drastic actions were taken. This applied equally to the 
course of study, and Phonotypy continued in use. 

By 1865, with the end of the Civil War, political considerations 

were essentially eliminated from the activities of the school board. 

Appointments were no longer made on the basis of party affiliation. 

At the organization of the new school board In March, 1866, Edward 

Smith was a candidate for superintendent against Stevens. The 

voting started as a deadlock^, but Stevens withdrew his name and 

urged the election of Smith. Smith was promptly named to the office, 

34 

which he held until 1889. 

Edward Smith had been Involved In the Syracuse school system 
for quite some time. As early as 1850, he was listed as principal of 
one of the schools. Later In the 1850' s he resigned to devote most 
of his time to farming, but even then he taught during the winter 
session. He returned as a regular principal about 1860 and held 
that post until he became superintendent. Smith is credited with 
"having acivanced views concerning all matters pertaining to the 



common schools. He kept abreast of the educational creiV'Js, and 
knew of the activities of school systems in other cities. In the 
ensuing years, he had a strong influence on the school board. 

One of the first actions taken under Smith’s administration was 
the discontinuance of Phonotypy. He reports, "At a meeting of the 
Board, held at the commencement of the year L'l866-67 school year] , 
the course of study was revised. The principal change made in 
the course was in the primary grade, by substituting the Phonic 
and Word methods of instruction."^^ The exact details of how this 
change came about is not clear since many of the official records 
for the Civil War period are unavailable. Smith does indicate the 

reasons for the action: 

[Resides its benefits, Phonotypy] .. .had also 
its disadvantages, one of which was the strong 
prejudice in the crwiminity against so wide a 
departure from established usages} but the 
principal one was the use of so many characters 
which were learned, and then dropped upon jg 
entering other books uaad in our schools,... 

In dropping Longley's Charts and phonetic texts, the School Board 

39 

adopted Sheldon’s Alphabet Charts and Cards. , and the Union Readers . 

After the change to the phonic and word method approach in the 
above books. Smith reports that the reading progress was as good as 
that obtained with the phonetic method; and several years later, he 
continues to praise the use of phonics for reading instruction.^® 
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He did not notice much change in shifting from phonetics to phonics, 
and considered the major difference to be the use of the common al- 
phabet in the latter.*^ The phonic method became tooted in Syracuse, 
and, in conjunction with other methods, was used at least through 

the 1890* s. 

Conclusion 

There seem to be several probable causes why Phonotypy was 
abandoned in Syracuse , Both Farnham and Smith refer to the comsunity 
reaction against the augmented alphabet, but their statements con- 
flict concerning the extent of this objection. As shown above, Farnham 
reports that he overcame this difficulty by the way in which he 
Introduced the books, and that most of the parents were satisfied 
with the results of the transitional medium. On the other hand. 

Smith states at the time the phonetic method was dropped that there 
was strong prejudice against the system, prejudice based on the strange 
alphabet and on having to learn two modes of spelling. It is possible 
that Farnham, a leading figure in the city, could have overestimated 
the support for Phonotypy or the extent of the objections was simply 
unknown to him. Possibly, he may have accurately reported parental 
reaction In the early stages of the Innovation, but the objections 
could have Increased to the level Indicated Uter by Smith as the 
novelty affects diminished with time. This explanation Is difficult 
to test because ut the gap In records Immediately preceedlng the 
dlfcontlnuance. 
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Besides comminlty objection, we find another possible reason for 
dropping Fhonotypy which Is more directly related to reading skills* 
After Faxnham left Syracuse, he remained active In the educational 
field and held a variety of positions. In the 1870* s he began to 
formulate the sentence method of learning to read. In this method 
the sentence Is the basic unit, rather than a single word or syllable 
or letter of the alphabet. In a discussion of various techniques 
of reading Instruction, he mentioned his association with Fhonotypy: 



In 1858, the phonetic system was Introduced Into 
the schools of Syracuse, New York, and for a time 
It was thought that the true method of teaching 
children to read had been discovered. After a 
trial of five years, however. It was seen that while 
pupils learned to read by this method In much less 
time than usual, and attained a high state of ex- 
cellence In articulation, their reading was nearly 
as mechanical as before, and few of them became 
good spellers 



This ex post facto evaluation Indicates problems In spelling and com- 
prehension. 

Farnham stated early In the experiment that the phonetically -taught 
students were better spellers than the students taught In traditional 
orthography; but later, as quoted above, he contradicted his previous 
statement and referred to difficulties In this area. His mention of 
"mechanical" reading with Fhonotypy Is In direct contrast to the 
emphasis In his sentence method on understanding of content* It should 
be recalled that when phonetics was dropped In Syracuse, the word 
method was Introduced along with phonics. In addition. Object Teaching 
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was also Introduced, (The rationale of this latter technique was "to 
teach things and ideas in connection with words, which are but arbitrary 
signs. Thus, there was co be a distinct shift of emphasis to con- 
cepts and to an understanding of the meaning of words, as opposed to 
phonetic analysis and drill. The implication seems to be that Phono- 
typy did not produce the desired results in this aspect of learning to 

read. 

There are several other factors which may have Influenced the 
outcome of the phonetic experiment. After Farnham left the position 
of superintendent, Phonotypy did continue to be used. We have seen, 
however, that the political situation created a status guo policy in 
regard to educational matters such that the method of reading instruction 
was not changed. Perhaps Farnham's leaving actually signaled the 
approaching end of the experiment. Possibly, Phonotypy continued in 
use for a few years because of momentum it had attained and the con* 
servatlve policies of the superintendent, but then when Smith took 
office, Phonotypy was promptly dropped. After Farnham, there seemed 
to be no influential supporters of the phonetic method in Syracuse to 
provide the moving force for continuation of the experiment. Except 
for the time delay due to the political considerations, the situation 
in Syracufe rcieniblei that in Waltham. 

The irregislarity of attendance throughout the late 1850' a and 
1860's could have had an unfavorable effect on the experiment. In 
1853. more than one-half of the registered students attended classes 
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for less than four months total during the ten-month school year.^^ 

By 1870, the figures are somewhat improved, but still more than half 
of the pupils were in school less than eight months 

Again, the figures during the Civil War are not available, but 
some disruption in attendance is expected. This lack of regular class 
attendance would certainly interfere with the effectiveness of any 
teaching method. Yet, since it was a common situation at the time, 
and existed before and after the phonetic trial, it is doubtful that 
attendance problems had a relatively large adverse effect on Phono- 
type. Evaluations were made on a comparative basis; and in the practical 
application, the apparent effectiveness of the phonetic method plus the 
opposition to it did not provide for its continued use. 
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PART 5 



ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 



The next major experiment with a traditional reading system 
which we will consider is the use of Leigh's Pronouncing Orthography 
in St. Louis. Leigh's method, which had recently been developed, 
was tried in one of the city's schools in 1866, and in the following 
year was introduced into all the beginning reading classes. The 
method was employed in the school system until approximately 1892. 
This 25»year period of use is the longest life span of any of the 
experiments with initial teaching media discussed in these pages. 

Phonetic reading instruction did not suddenly appear in St. 

Louis in 1866, but had a definite history going back into the 1850's. 
Among its earliest -known supporters were Dr. Edwin Leigh, a resident 
of St. Louis, and William T. Harris, the important American educator. 
Leigh had been interested in the entire question of phonetics and 
spelling reform since about 1840, and devoted much of his attention 
to the subject. The culmination of this work was the development 
of his own transitional reading system, thCso-called Pronouncing 
Orthography.^ 

William T. Harris, who eventually became Superintendent of 
Public Schools in St. Louis and, later, U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, was perhaps the leading figure in the use of Leigh's 
method in that city. Harris went to St. Louis in 1857 after he 
dropped out of his junior year at Yale, and began supporting himself 
by teaching Pitman's shorthand. Phonography, in evening classes. 

Soon he was hired as an assistant teacher in the city's schools, a 
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position which was the lowest rung on the ladder; at the same time, 

O 

he continued teaching shorthand. 

There is no doubt that Harris was well aware of Pitman's Phono- 
typy when he arrived in St. Louis. Speaking much later, Harris said 
he first became interested in Phono typy in 1851, mainly through the 
writing of A. J. Ellis. ^ Harris would have been only sixteen years 
old at the time, so one may wonder at the extent of his interest; 
but he kept informed on the subject and was a warm supporter of 
Pitman's reforms in his early days in St. Louis. 

Phonetics was one of the major topics of discussion at the Annual 
Meeting of the Missouri State Teachers* Association in 1858. Edwin 
Leigh, who had a considerable amount of prestige and influence in 
the region, opened the phonetics session with a report on the use of 
phonotypy as a transitional means of teaching reading. He outlined 
the favorable results of previous experiments with the method, showed 
examples of the texts, and explained the theory behind the system. 

Harris next spoke on the application of Phonotypy to general spelling 
reform and explained why such a reform was desirable. It seems evident 
that Leigh and Harris were the two major characters with regard to 

» j A 

the subject of phonetics in St. Louis. 

Many of the teachers returned from the meeting in favor of the use 
of Phonotypy, and the School Board arranged to conduct a trial in 
several primary schools. One of the friends of the movement even agreed 
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to provide the necessary books. Early in 1859, three schools began 

using Pitman’s augmented alphabet and the supporters reported fine 
5 

progress. 

One of the factors which may have influenced the school committee 

to experiment with Phonotypy was the lengthy discussion on the 

phonetic system which appeared in the 1858 Annual Report of the 

Superintendent. The superintendent said he included the statement 

by an unnamed author, probably Harris, as a matter of Information 

because of the attention being gained by the system. The report gives 

the theoretical background concerning the irregularity of traditional 

orthography, refers to numerous experiments in Great Britain and 

the United States, lists the practical advantages of Phonotypy, and 

suggests that ’’some experiments should be Instituted, on a small 

scale at first, which shall practically decide upon the feasibility 

of the introduction, in whole or in part, of the system into our 

6 

Public Schools." 

The 1859 Annual Report, issued after the beginning of the Phono- 
typy experiment, makes no mention of the results. It does include a 
discussion on Phonography which refers indirectly to the phonetic 
method of teaching reading, but Implies that Phonotypy was no longer 
used in any of the Primary schools.^ Other than this, and the report 
of good progress by the phonetic supporters mentioned above, we find 
no Information concerning the outcome of the experiment or what 
happened to Phonotypy in St. Louis. Later material makes it clear, 
however, that Pitman’s transitional system was not introduced into 
the schools at this time. 
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Although this failure to obtain the general innovation of Phono- 
typy, for whatever reasons, must have been discouraging to the advocates, 
they still remained active. By 1866, they had gained enough support 
to arrange for a trial of Leigh's Pronouncing Orthography beginning in 
the fall of that year. The experiment, involving Sargent's Primer 

0 

transliterated into Leigh's alphabet, was conducted at the Clay School. 

The principal of the Clay School at this time was none other 

than William Harris. Over the years he had moved up through the ranks 

in the school system, and was now directly in charge of the phonetic 

trial. It seems quite likely that Harris was instrumental in arranging 

for such an experiment to be conducted in his own school, although 

his exact role is difficult to assess.^ In March of that school 

year, 1866“67, Superintendent Divoll, who was in ill health, appointed 

Harris to the post of assistant superintendent and was thus choosing 

Harris to be his successor. As assistant superintendent, Harris filed 

the official report of the results of the experiment with Pronouncing 

Orthography. This report then appeared in the published Annual 

. 10 

Report of the Superintendent. 

Harris wrote that Leigh's system gave "most satisfactory results" 
at the Clay School. Foreign accents were eliminated and pronunciation 
was greatly improved. The class was spelling well after the tran- 
sition to the ordinary alphabet and the process of learning to read 
took less time than was required with the normal version of the text. 
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Later Harris reported that the progress had been slow at first,, but 

after a quarter of the year, the results were more encouraging. He 

said the transition had been made easily and that a comparison with 

a cliiiss in the traditional alphabet showed the advantages of Phono- 

12 

typy in pronunciation. 

In August, 1867, the School Board introduced Leigh’s phonetics 
into all the beginning reading classes. They had seen an actual 
demonstration of the method and were quite pleased. Although the 
above official report appeared after the board's action, Harris 
quite likely informed the committee members personally of the results 
in much the same terms as found in the printed text. A contemporary 
of Harris commented that Leigh's method was used system-wide because 
of Harris* urging. 

Thus, the school committee substituted Leigh's Phonetic Primer 
and Charts for the common-alphabet edition of Sargent's Primer and 
Charts . Up to this time, reading instruction had been done by the 
word method and the A-B-C method, but now a phonetic approach was 
used in the first grade and phonetic drill was combined with the word- 
method in later grades. A year after Leigh's alphabet was Introduced, 
the entire series of Sargent's Readers was dropped in favor of the 
McGuffey's Readers . Including Leigh's edition of McGuf fey's Primer . 

During the 1867-68 school year, Harris was elected superintendent 

15 

by the School Board after his predecessor resigned from the position. 

As superintendent, ..'Is did much for the St. Louis schools 
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and developed a national reputation for them and for himself. He 
Is recognized, along with Horace Mann and John Dewey, as one "whose 
thought has most affected the creation and development of the present 

1 A 

philosophy of the American public school." Harris did not limit 
himself to educational matters. He wrote prollflcally, and his works 
Include philosophical commentaries, biographies, reviews In law and 
science, etc. Yet one of his major concerns was always education, 
and after he retired as superintendent In St. Louis In 1879-80, he 
eventually became U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

During Harris' administration, the enrollment In the public 

schools of St. Louis almost tripled due to the westward migration 

across the country. To add to the problem of sheer numbers, much 

of the Increased population was foreign. In 1870, approximately 

457. of the registered students were of German parents, and other 

nationalities were also represented.^^ In meeting these and other 

practical problems, Harris formed his Ideas on education, Including 

free tuition and text -books, co-ed classes, provisions for kinder- 

18 

gartens and colleges, and similar modern Ideas. He also watched 
closely over the progress of Pronouncing Orthography and discussed 
the topic frequently In his superintendent's reports. 

Harris listed the savings In time as one of the major benefits 
of Leigh's system. He often said It required about one -half the time 

of the traditional methods, time which he would arrange to devote 
to reading acknowledged pieces of literature. As before, he stilted 
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spelling was improved because the student would notice the peculiarities 

of the common alphabet and its multiple sound-symbol relationship;5 . 

Better pronunciation resulted, which was especially important in 

19 

St. Louis where the population was so heterogeneous. He went on 
to say that reading became a pleasure and was more interesting to 
the pupil and that the analytical training of phonetics generally 
improved the mind and made ’'better arithmetic and grammar scholars... 
more wide-awake and attentive."^® The phonetic students also received 
proper moral training by avoiding the harmful effects of the in- 
consistency in common spelling. The pages of the Annual Reports have 
many similar statements as Harris continued to make favorable 
remarks on Leigh's system. 

In discussing the use of Pronouncing Orthography, Harris also 

referred to the problems he encountered. He reported that at the 

. ,,21 

beginning many of the teachers ’’were very hostile tQ the inno^’atlon.- 
He said, though, that most of this opposition disappeared within a 
few months, after they had an opportunity to work with the system 
and observe its results. The teachers had not been given much 
instruction in the use of Leigh's method during the first year of 
the innovation, and this probably caused some uneasiness. At the 
end of the first year, Harris set up guidelines for teaching with 
Pronouncing Orthography based on his observations during classroom 

visits. 
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One of the modifications made was that the students were required 
to learn the names of the letters of the alphabet from the start of 
the course. Normally, only the sounds of the letters were taught, 
and spelling by the names of the letters was not done until after 
the transition to the common alphabet. By learning words alphabetically 
and phonetically at the same time, Harris reasoned that the transition 
became a continuous process. One of the causes for this change was 
parental reaction to Leigh's system. Because the student did not 
immediately learn to recite the alphabet or to spell by letter, 

’'parents were apt to get impatient at the apparent slow progress of 
their children." Seme of the teachers had ticied using this modified 
approach of Leigh's method, and Harris ordered its general use after 
he saw the good results. 

Many of the comments given above could be classified as sub- 
jective evaluations* A more objective appraisal of actual reading 
progress can be found in course -of -study outlines which specified 
the required reading assignments. Such outlines are available for 
the St. Louis schools during the period here in question. These are 
significant because the course of study "receives slight modification 

2 

from year to year, to adapt it to the actual average results attained." 
A comparison of the outlines before and soon after the general in- 
troduction of Pronouncing Orthography shows a definite acceleration 
in the reading program with the use of the phonetic system. The 
assignments, however, do not support Harris' claim that the time saved 
is one -half the amount of time required for learning to read in the 
traditional texts. 
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For the first several years of the experiment, there was a 
speed-up in the early grades of the reading program each year. By 
the upper grades, however, the changes had washed out so that the 
fifth graders in 1868 were reading the same assignments as the fifth 

graders in 1870. Specific comparisons with the course of study 

before 1868 are tenuous because of the change of reading texts from 
Sargent's '■o HcGuffey's. 

By 1873, St. Louis had added the eighth grade to its grammar 
schools. At the same time, there was also a general slow-down in 
the reading pace. Perhaps the reading was simply spread out over 
eight years rather than seven. For the rest of the period of use 
of Leigh's system, the overall reading course remained about tne 
same; that is, by the end of the sixth grade in 1887 the students 
had read exactly as much as the sixth graders in 1873. There were 
many changes over these years in the lower grades. Most of the re- 
arrangements were to slow the reading pace in the first two or 

three grades, then require more reading in the fifth and sixth 

grades . 

Opposition and misunderstanding of Pronouncing Orthography 
continued in St. Louis, but it was not very vigorous. An editoral 
on Harris* 1873 report reflects this: 

We apprehend that the success in teaching by 
this method 0-®i8h*s] may be attributed to some 
incidental cause; while Gsic3 the almost inevitable 
danger of confounding the name with the sound 
of an alphabetic element may be an evil serious 
enough to countervail the advantages of the 
method. 
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At one point Harris asked rhetorically if a careful phonetic drill 
combined with the word method would give the same benefits as did 
Leigh's method. He answered that it would, but that the single 
approach required much less time to achieve the same results as the 
two methods combined. ^5 This statement would not allay the type 
of objection in the newspaper article above complaining about the 
augmented alphabet in Thigh's method. 

During the 1879-80 school year, Harris resigned as the super- 
intendent of public schools in St. Louis and moved to Concord, 
Massachusetts to devote most of his time to philosophy. He did not 
become fully Involved in educational matters again until 1889 
when he took office as U. S. Comnissioner of Education. Soon after 
he left St. Louis, his successor made a general report on the 
condition of the schools. The new superintendent, E. H. Long, 
praised Harris for his work, and among other things, said that the 

. j 26 

reading was excellent and that the spelling was quite goo • 

Pronouncing Orthography continued in use for many years after 
Harris left the city, and it was finally discontinued only after 
several years of discussion and argument. Unfortunately, Harris* 
successors did not spend much time in their official reports 
discussing reading progress or the results with Leigh's system. 

The course of study with regard to reading instruction remained 
unchanged between 1881 and 1887, and the 1881 version was much as 
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Harris had left it. Although we do not have detailed evaluations 
of reading performance from the superintendent, the uniform assign- 
ments for the texts indicate there were no dramatic changes. 

In April of 1886, a resolution to discontinue the use of Leigh's 

Phonetic Primer was brought before the school board. There is no 

mention of the reasons for this motion or of discussion on the 

matter. The motion was referred to the Committee on Course of 

27 

Study where it remained in limbo for two years. 

In the background, we note changes in the schools which may 

explain the move away from Pronouncing Orthography. Beginning in 1885, 

supplemental reading was required in all the elementary grades, 

one through eight. This was in addition to the normal text assignments. 

At first, the extra reading material was provided by an educational 

newspaper aimed at different grade levels. The superintendent 

reported that the supplementary reading had "become a fixed factor 

28 

in our means for teaching the pupils to read." In the following 
years, this practice gained wide acceptance among the teachers, 
and there were calls for additional reading matter. 

In 1888, the superintendent explained the method of initial 
reading instruction as follows: 

The word is the unit with which we begin. The 
first step in this work is to see that the child 
possesses an adequate notion of the object. 
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quality, or action to be represented. The 
words are then used orally In various com- 
binations in oral language lessons, in ad- 
vance of the use of the printed or written 
word. The analysis of the word into its 
sound elements follows the Introduction of 
the written or printed word, and these elements 
are, in turn, synthetically combined to form 
new words. 29 



This description hardly seems fit to the phonetic approach involved 
in Pronouncing Orthography; rather, it seems to be a description of 
the word method. The emphasis in the entire discussion is on com- 
prehension and language facility, and there is little mention of 
phonetic analysis. Leigh* s Primer was still officially in use at 
this time, indicating somewhat of a discrepancy between policy and 
practice . 

In April 1888, the Course of Study Committee recommended by a 
3-to-2 vote that Leigh's editions of McGuffey's Primer be dropped 
in favor of the traditional orthography version of the same book. 
The split among the members of the subcommittee about whether to 
discontinue Leigh's system was reflected in the entire board. When 
the recommendation was made, the board members could not agree and 
action was held over for a month. Then, at the first meeting in 
May, the board voted to table the motion of the Course of Study 
Committee. The opponents of Leigh's system were not through yet. 
Two weeks later, it was moved that individual schools be permitted 
to decide for themselves whether to drop Leigh's Primer on a trial 
basis. A conq>licated parlimentary battle followed, which included 
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name-calling and a^ hominum attacks, but the motion was finally 

adopted and the schools were allowed to experiment with the traditional 

version of McGuffey*s Primer . The dissension in the board over this 

30 

matter indicates that Leigh's system still had many supporters. 

The entire matter came before the board again in June 1889 when 
a motion was adopted to continue the experimental period for another 
year. Evidently, the opponents of Pronouncing Orthography did not 
have enough support among the members of the board to completely 
abandon Leigh's book, but they were able to muster enough votes to 
conduct the "experiment." It was reported that thirty-two out , 
of sixty-three schools had used the regular McGuf fey's Primer 
for 1888-89. By allowing the choice of texts, it seems Leigh's 
transitional system was slowly phased out of use as individual 
primary school principals decided to adopt the regular Primer .31 

No further action was taken on reading instruction until 
1892. In 1890, when the board should have reconsidered the experi- 
ment, the members were involved in a bitter power struggle which 
disrupted all business. Throughout much of the year, the president 
of the School Board was unable to obtain a quorum to deal with 
official matters. Because of this, the schools ran on a status 
quo basis. The split of the board continued into 1891, although 
it was less intense and the members did meet to discuss the most 
pressing affairs. One of the internal regulations of the board 
stated that text book changes could only be made in March, April, 
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or May to take effect In the fall at the beginning of the next 
school year. Since the board did not act on the reading program 
in the spring, 1891, the methods of instruction simply continued 
as they were through the following year. 

By 1892, the School Board showed a greater degree of harmony 
and began devoting more attention to strictly educational matters. 
In May, they discussed the reading texts and the question of 
possible price -fixing by the supplier of the McGuffey*s series, 
including both editions of the Primer , In the following month, 
a motion was made to adopt the Porter and Coates New Normal 
Readers , Action was held over, but under a suspension of regu- 
lations the motion was passed and the new reading books were 

33 

Introduced for the 1892-93 school year. Thus, after a slow 
phasing out process which started in 1888, Pronouncing Orthography 
was officially dropped from the course of study, 

Thii primary texts for reading instruction which had replaced 
Leigh's books used the common alphabet and a limited system of 
diacritical marks, much as in a dictionary. During the first 
quarter of the first grade only the sounds of the letters were 
taught, but by the second quarter spelling was done by both the 
sound and the name of the letters. There was a great deal of 
emphasis on understanding the contents of the lessons, and supple- 
mentary reading was required. This system seems much like Leigh's 
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method as it was adapted in St. Louis; the primary distinction is 

that Leigh's 70-character alphabet was abandoned in favor of the 

, , 1. V 34 

regular alphabet. 

Conclusion 

The experiment with a transitional reading medium in St. 

Louis was quite different from the other innovations considered. 

The length of the trial is perhaps the most unusual aspect, but 
the other details also bear reviewing. 

There is little doubt that Pronouncing Orthography was Introduced 
into the schools through the efforts of William T. Harris and Dr. 

Edwin Leigh. The successful overcoming of the initial problems 
of the innovation could be ascribed to Harris' position as superintendent 
and his continued support of the phonetic method of teaching reading. 
Harris' stature and Influence in the community added weight to his 
official reports of the success and benefits of Leigh's system. But 
when Harris left St.> Louis, Pronouncing Orthography remained. There 
was no official move to abandon the method for six years, and it was 
another six years before the final action was taken. Granted, there 
was certainly some objection to the augmented alphabet before 1886, 
and part of the reason for the delay in the eventual discontinuance 
was a fractional split on the school board, but this twelve years of 
use after Harris left shows that Leigh's system did not depend solely 
on a strong proponent. 
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On the other hand, the demonstrated benefits of Pronouncing 
Orthography were not enough to resist the discontinuance* An entire 
generation learned to read in St. Louis by Leigh's method, and its 
period of use allowed at least two complete turnovers of students 
through the schools. This extended use, which would have permitted 
a complete and fair trial, eventually resulted in dropping the 
augmented alphabet. 

The fact that Leigh's method was altered should be considered. 

In most initial reading systems, the common orthography is only 
introduced as the transitional step after the student has mastered 
the initial medium. Harris, however, found it necessary to teach 
the traditional alphabet along with the phonetic, and even though 
parental pressure may have required this change, he reported ex- 
cellent results.^^ With this adaptation. Pronouncing Orthography 
was not being used as a strictly transitional system. The theoretical 
implications of such a change require more study concerning the 
details of classroom practice at that time. 

It is interesting to note that Harris, who continued to be a 
firm supporter of Leigh's method, co-authored a series of readers 
in 1878 which were "an attempt to conibine the word method and the 
phonetic method."^^ These readers made limited use of diacritical 
marks in conjunction with the common alphabet* They were published 
while Harris was still superintendent in St. Louis and still praising 
Pronouncing Orthography.^® 
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Supplementary reading was added to the course of study at about 
the same time the dropping of Leigh's method was first discussed. 

In the following years more attention was paid to comprehension, and 
reading instruction in the first grade came to resemble the word 
method.^^ As in other cities, perhaps an understanding of the reading 
matter took a higher priority over phonetic analysis and pronunciation, 
so that the ichools adopted methods of reading instruction with the 
emphasis in this order. 

The abandonment of Pronouncing Orthography in St. Louis was 
very quiet; no dramatic objections had precipitated its sudden dropping. 
The majority of primary school principals over a period of years 
decided on their own not to use the method, and later the School 
Board officially dropped it by switching to a new set of readers. 

After many years of use, the benefits of Leigh's system could not 



support its continuation. 
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PART 6 



BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 







Leigh's Pronouncing Orthography was also used on a system-wide 
basis in the public schools of Boston. For a detailed treatment of 
this experiment, see Gillooly/ In order to present a complete picture 
of the use of transitional reading systems during this time, we will 
review the findings of Gillooly's study. 

In 1866, Leigh's method was introduced into one of the thirty- 
eight school districts in the city, and by 1874 it was being used 
in thirty-two of these districts. Up to this time. Pronouncing 
Orthography was not specifically required in the primary schools and 
the head ^ each district apparently determined whether the tran- 
sitional medium would be used in his district. Then in 1876, the 
School Committee passed a resolution ordering the use of Leigh's 
edition of the Franklin Readers for beginning reading instruction 

in all the schools. 

After two years, however, the School Committee "reversed it- 
self by reinstating the common-type editions of the Franklin Reader ^s 
as permissible first readers."^ No reason for this action is reported 
in the official records. Gillooly discusses possible explanations 
from Harrison,^ and on the basis of his own research develops several 

hypotheses. He concludes; 

From the evidence collected in Boston, then, 
it appears as though Pronouncing Orthography was 
rejected not because of an insufficient supply of 
books or the absence of its chief advocate, as 
has been claimed, but because of a general lack 
of efficacy. 
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Even when novelty effects were uncontrolled 
and, hence, added to the effects due to the new 
writing system alone. Pronouncing Orthography was 
unable to produce results In t* o« [traditional 
orthography^ which surpassed those attained when 
traditional orthography was used all along.^ 



Thus, Leigh's method was used system-wide in Boston for only two 
years. Moat of the school districts had used it for a longer period 
but the previous use was on a trial basis. The Boston experiment 
certainly did not match the St. Louis use of Pronouncing Orthography 
in either duration or extent. Nevertheless, the overall course of 
events bears a strong similarity to the experience with transitional 
reading media in other cities. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
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The last major experiment with an initial reading medium which 
we will consider is the use of Leigh's Pronouncing Orthography in 
Portland, Maine beginning in 1875. This trial had the latest starting 
date of any of those considered within the scope of the project. The 
topic has not been included in previous historical studies on this 
subject. 

The reading instruction in the elementary grades in Portland 

in 1872 was based on the use of the word method. The course of study 

indicated that "words are taught, as the symbols of objects, and 

not the names of letters of which the words are composed." The 

School Committee reported seven out of eleven schools used the word 

method regularly, and three others used it somewhat. It seems 

that the word method had recently come into vogue in Portland, having 

displaced the A-B-C approach of reading instruction. The Annual 

Report of the School Committee quoted one of the local principals 

who "gives it as his opinion that there is a gain in time of at 

least 40 percent in teaching children to read by this plan Q-.e., 

2 

the word methodj." 

The school committee also stated that ten of the schools were 
using "Phonic Spelling." This subject is not exactly defined, but 
the lessons consisted of spelling the words both by letter and by 
sound. ^ 

In 1873, the School Committee adopted a new set of readers, 
the Independent Readers , which was introduced into all the primary 
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schools.^ This was apparently a move away from a strict word method 
approach, since the new readers had a partial system of diacritic 
marks. The impression is that the readers used marks much like a 
dictionary. It is definite that the new books did not make such 
complete use of diacritical signs as did Leigh's Pronouncing Ortho- 
graphy.^ 

Also in 1873, Thomas Hill, who figured so prominently in the 
Waltham experiment, came to Portland to accept a ministerial position. 
He had retired from the presidency of Harvard in 1868 due to ill- 
health and family problems. Hill's first wife died in 1864 and at 
the same time the difficulties of his administration at Harvard 
began to mount. He remarried in 1866, but within a year his second 
wife became chronically ill. Thomas Hill was exhausted now from 
the cares of running Antioch and Harvard and from the burden of 
his first wife's sudden death and his second wife's terminal illness. 
On the advice of his doctor and close friends, he resigned from 
Harvard in September, 1868, and moved back to Waltham, where his 
wife died six months later . 

For the next four years. Hill renewed his past interests. He 
served two years on the Waltham School Comnittee, and one year as 
Waltham's delegate to the Massachusetts Legislature. He wrote 
numerous articles and joined his friends at Harvard for weekly dls 
cussions. Hill preached frequently, but was never able to return 
to his previous pace of work. He did extensive traveling in this 
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country, and sailed for almost a year on a geographic expedition 
around South America* He returned from the voyage in late 1872 
and then in February, 1873 became pastor of the First Parish Church 
in Portland. Hill's biographer characterizes this whole period 
as a readjustment after the strain at Antioch and Harvard, ”a 

7 

period of im,.rovlng health and renewed intellectual activity.” 

While he was at Harvard, Hill became acquainted with Leigh's 
Pronouncing Orthography. In August, 1867, Edwin Leigh gave a 
demonstration of his transitional medium in Boston and exhibited 
books printed in the ’’pronouncing type.” The subjects used by 
Leigh certainly testified to the usefulness of the system to teach 
reading.® Hill knew of this demonstration and it seems likely 
that he would keep himself informed on the progress of the Boston 
experiment with Leigh's system. Given Hill's intellectual back- 
ground and his concern for and understanding of reading instruction 
he probably knew the results of the use of this new transitional 
reading system in both Boston and St* Louis. So, Pronouncing Ortho 
graphy was certainly known to him when he arrived in Portland in 
1873. 



In the spring of 1874, the School Committee invited Hill to 
attend a meeting of primary and grammar school teachers and take 
part in the workshop-type conference. This action indicates a 
recognition by the school authorities of Hill's background and 
experience in education, and reciprocally. Hill's interest in the 
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city's schools.^ Hill's previous activities and his credentials 
accorded him a sizable degree of influence and popularity in Port- 
land, which had not often had such a well-known and important resident. 
"As a pastor whom his people found to be so learned in an amazing 
variety of subjects, Dr. Hill was sought as one who could answer 

every question." 

In 1874, Thomas Hill was elected to the School Committee of 
Portland, and was sworn in with the other new members in March, 1875. 

He was active from the start, and at his first meeting, moved that 
a subcommittee draw up a set of rules and regulations for the functioning 
of the board. His motion was approved and he was appointed as one 
of the members of the subcommittee.^^ 

Approximately two weeks later the subcommittee reported back with 

its recommendations. One of the proposals was that "a committee of 

three be appointed by the Chair to take into immediate consideration 

the course of studies, the text books, apparatus, and the methods 

12 

of teaching in all grades of our public schools." This proposal 
was approved and Hill was appointed as one of the three members of 
this standing subcommittee. 

At a meeting of the school board in August, this Committee on 
Instruction made various recommendations for the text books to be 
used in the Portland school system. One of the suggestions was the 
introduction of " Leigh's Charts and Primer ." The full board accepted 
the report of the Committee on Instruction and Leigh's Pronouncing 
Orthography was used starting in the next month, i.e., September, the 
beginning of the school year.^^ 
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It would seem that Hill had convinced the school-committee members 
of the benefits of an initial reading system. Land sees a direct casual 
relation and ascribes to Hill a good deal of authority. "On being 
elected to the School Committee in 1874, Dr. Hill introduced into the 

14 

early grades his own geometry and also Dr. Leigh* s phonetic readers.” 

More likely perhaps, Hill worked behind scenes, discussing with the 
coimnittee members the various arguments in favor of such a system 
until they agreed to the innovation. 

At this time. Hill could point to the results of similar experiments 
■£n othcir cities as good reason for using a transitional alphabet. 

Shortly afterwards, he wrote that twenty-five years* experience had 
convinced him of the benefits of a phonetically -regular method of 
reading instruction. Specifically concerning Leigh's system. Hill 
could mention the favorable results being obtained with Pronouncing 
Orthography in Boston and St. Louis, two cities which were acknowledged 
leaders in education at this time. Hill may have received some 
support in this part of his presentation from the Superintendent of 
Schools, who had been a teacher at Boston English High School, and 
thus would probably be aware of the phonetic work in the Boston 

schools. 

The claim that a phonetic reading medium could improve pro- 
nunciation would have application in Portland. In 1876, about 35% 

16 

of the school population was classified as being Irish in nationality. 
(Thether this figure means Irisa-born or first and second generation 
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American -born Is not clear, yet it brings to mind Hill*s comment on 
the Waltham experiment, where there had also been a high percentage 
of Irish in the population: "The phonetic print corrected the brogue 
of the Irish children and the Yankee dialect of the American in a 
surprising manner." 

Another of the claimed advantages of a transitional reading 

medium at this time was an improvement in the students' spelling. 

18 

This is evident in some of Hill's previously quoted comments. 

It seems that the Portland schools were having difficulties in 
spelling performance at this time. The 1875 Report of the School 
Conmittee indicates they were quite unhappy with the results of 
spelling tests, and they urged the teachers to pay special atten\:lon 

IQ 

to this subject. 

The above discussion indicates areas in which the members of 
the School Committee might have beei^particularly open to claims 
for an initial reading system. With the weight of Hill's influence 
and prestige added to the arguments, the decision to use a transitional 
alphabet is not surprising. 

Apparently Hill had not intended specifically to use Leigh's 
method. He reported that, "We found the Cincinnati books out of 
print, and were forced to use Leigh's type."""'' Hill's primary concern 
was probably the introduction of any acceptable transitional reading 
alphabet. His first choice would be Phonotypy, as he had used in 
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Waltham, but Pronouncing Orthography would suffice. He said of It, 

"A second mode [of avoiding multiple grapheme -phoneme relationships! 

Is to use some simple diacritic signs... Dr. Edwin Leigh's type Is a 

21 

most ingenious device of this kind.” 

The School Committee reported: 

With their Immediate predecessors they would say 
that they "felt little inclined to make serious 
Innovations in established methods;” but.. .they 
wish also to Introduce certain methods which have 
been established by ample experiments elsewhere, 
or which may be called established by the general 
consent of all the best writers on education of 
the past and present centuries. 

They went on to say, ”As a help in learning to read your committee have 

added to the apparatus of the primary schools, primers, and charts 

23 

printed In Dr,. Leigh's pronouncing alphabet.” The primer they refer 

to, introduced In September, 1875, was the Franklin Reader transliterated 

24 

In Pronouncing Orthography. 

Hill authored the section in the annual report on the phonetic 
Innovation during its first year of use. He was careful to explain the 
reasons for using such a system to the people of Portland. He stated 
there was no doubt about Its advantages, and that good progress was 
being made. It was also noted in the same report that greater attention 

was being given to both reading and writing in the primary and grammar 
25 

schools. 

An explicit statement of the result of using I^lgh's alphabet 
Is not found in the reports of the next several years. The overall 
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impression from the discussion of the course of studies is that the 

committee was satified with the method and that the results were 

generally favorable. It was stated in 1877 that "in some special cases, 

notably we may say in the use of Leigh's type, in the lowest grades 

26 

in the Primary schools, a very gratifying progress has been made." 

From a later text -book list, it is evident that the School 
Committee purchased a set of Leigh's Second Reader^ in 1877. There 
is no reason given for this action, nor is it even mentioned, except 
in the purchase record. Whether they thought Leigh's method was in- 
complete without the Second Reader , or whether they hoped to improve 
upon the results obtained with just the Primer is not stated. In 
any event, the purchase indicates a continuing commitment to the 

method.^^ 

Mention was not made in the reports of objections to Pronouncing 
Orthography. Hill explained this, saying, "It (Leigh's systet^ is not 
equal, as a means of facilitating the child's labor, to the Cincinnati 
Phonotype, but it has the advantage of not exciting so much prejudice, 
at first sight, among the parents."^® Land, however, in speaking 
M Hill's role in introducing Pronouncing Orthography, says that 

"opposition soon came from those who did understand the logic of his 
29 

innovations." 

By 1880, the teaching of reading generally shifted away from a 
8trict phonetic approach. Much more emphasis was placed on compre- 
hension and understanding of the content, with less emphasis being 
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placed on phonetic analysis of the words. In 1879, we find this trend 
thus indicated: 



Of the two methods in most approved use, the "word 
method," and the "Phonetic," we employed the latter 
using primary readers printed in Dr. Leigh’s type. 
It is recommended to our teachers of beginners, 
even though we use the Phonetic method, to give 
pupils at the first a clear apprehension of the 
ideas represented by the words to be learned." 



In the following year, the word method was specifically recoranended 
to be used in conjunction with the phonetic drill. The "experienced 
teachers" of the city were said to be in agreement with this combined 
approach of Leigh’s type and word method. The general instructions 

31 

to teachers include exercises to test and insure good comprehension. 

At the same time, additional reading work was introduced into the 
schools. The School Committee decided that the readers alone did not 
provide sufficient reading material, so they added supplementary books. 
They explained their decision by saying, "Much reading makes good 
readers They reported that this action resulted in an improvement 
of reading. These steps taken by the committee, both in suggesting 
the use of the word method and in providing supplemental reading, were 
part of a greater emphasis on reading content. 

In 1880, the board was still quite concerned about spelling. 

"One thing, we regret to say, was too prominent to be allowed to pass 

33 

without notice, that is, the great amount of incorrect spelling." 

This statement was directed at all the schools, followed by a plea that 
the teachers pay more attention to this subject. 
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Thomas Hill apparently was no^ re-elected to the School Coiranittee 

and finished his term in March, 1879.^^ It seems the people of the city 

now looked somewhat askance at him. They considered his remarks in 

the 1876 School Report as ’’visionary." In the 1877 Report, Hill 

authored a philosophical discussion of the place of music in the 

schools, which drew criticism and facetious remarks* In addition. Hill 

had attacked the then very popular theories of Darwinism. It seems he 

_ ,35 

finally came to be considered old-fashioned and slightly out of touch. 

Hill's absence from the School Committee did little to help 

Pronouncing Orthography, since he was its sl:rong supporter in Portland. 

About the same time, another event occurred which would not help 

Leigh's system. The city of Boston dropped the use of Pronouncing 

36 

Orthography in 1879 after only two years of system-wide use. Since 
Boston was still an acknowledged leader in public education, the 
abandonment of Pronouncing Orthography there could have only a nega- 
tive influence on its use in Portland. 

As referred to above, Leigh's alphabet was still being used in 

Portland in 1880. The course of study for that year required that 

Leigh's Chart and Primer be used during the first term of the beginning 

year, and that the Second Reader be used during the latter half of 

the first year. These same items were still specified for the school 

year ending in 1882. In April of 1882, however, the School Committee 

voted "that the matter of school readers, also of supplementary 

reading for the schools, be referred to the Committee on Course of 

38 

Studies and Text Books to consider and report to the Board." 
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Although the report of the subcommittee Is not in the records, 

it apparently lead to the abandonment of Pronouncing Orthography in 

1882. The course of study for 1883 indicates that a new reader was 

being used in the first grade. The School Committee said in 1883, 

"The furnishing free to the schools this year of two series of 

excellent school readers, at a merely nominal price to the city, has 

produced most eKcellent results."^® The new books were Sheld^ 

40 

Readers and McGuffey*s Eclectic Readers, . 

Portland had thus discontinued the use of Leigh's Pronouncing 
Orthography without giving reasons for doing so, at least publicly. 

The probable causes for such action came out in retrospect. The 
School Committee stated later that the reading was just as satis- 
factory in the traditional orthography as it had been in the phonetic 
alphabet. One of the members wrote: 

The quite uniform testimony of the teachers of 
the sixth class Birst gradel is that their 
children have done as much and as good work in 
reading as ever before, even when they used the 
phonetic type. I, was not expecting this; but 
on testing their classes I am convinced that 
the teachers are correct 

We must stop here to point out, as we have done in the other cities, 
that there is no indication of any type of objective evaluation to 
substantiate this statement or others of this type made with regard to 
the Portland experiment. Both the favorable and unfavorable comments 
on the progress of Leigh's system seem to be mostly subjective impressions. 
There was, however, an emerging sense of experimentation which should be 
considered before all the above conroents are discounted. As early as 
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1877, the Annual Report shows an understanding of the problems of 
evaluating pupils from one class to another. In 1882, most of the 
classes of the same grade had identical instruction in an effort to 
achieve some uniformity in the school system, but it was commented 
in 1884 that differences between the individual teachers can greatly 
affect the student's achievement even though the subject matter 
was uniform. Thus, there was some progress to sophistication of 
the experimental method in education; and this should be kept in mind 
in judging the comments on reading progress. 

After Leigh's system was dropped, the word method was used for 
the teaching of reading. This was combined with the sentence method 
by 1885 which shows the continuing emphasis on comprehension in the 
reading instruction. 

Conclusion 

In reviewing the reasons for the abandonment of Pronouncing 
Orthography in Portland, the oddity of Leigh's alphabet is the ex- 
planation most often encountered. In a discussion on the new first- 
grade readers, it was said that they had the "ordinary type, not disfigured 
by any diacritical marks whatever ,. ,Nothing therefore has been learned 

that is afterwards to be unlearned, or even forgotten, — • nothing of 

43 

questionable utility," 

It is not known how strenously the parents may have objected to 
Leigh's alphabet, but the teachers did not entirely approve. By 
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1879, four years after Pronouncing Orthography was introduced, they 
were combining it with the word method. After the dropping of Leigh's 
method the teachers said that now a second grade student should read 
better because he did not have "the inconvenience of learning a 
new type in learning the common type."^^ We have seen elsewhere that 
unless the teachers were convinced of the merits of a transitional 
reading system, the results would probably not be favorable. The 
statement that there was in 1877 a "very marked improvement observed 
in teaching reading, since the introduction of Leigh's type" 
could be accounted for by the novelty effects of so much attention 
being focused on reading and the new alphabet. 

As indicated above, Boston's dropping of Leigh's system may have 
had an adverse effect in Portland. The time lag of three years be- 
tween the abandonment in Boston and in Portland, however, would lead 
one to question the relative importance of this factor as a reason 
for discontinuance in Portland. 

Financial considerations may have had some influence in the 
decision. It was quoted before that the new readers which were in- 
troduced into the schools and which replaced Pronouncing Orthography 
in the first grade were obtained at a minimal price. Perhaps the 
School Committee saw an opportunity to acquire new text books throughout 
the schools at a substantial savings, and in order to maintain the 
continuity of the series, also purchased the first-grade edition. 
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The distinct emphasis on comprehension in reading in the early 
1880' s might have forced out the phonetic approach. The authorities 
may have felt that Leigh's method devoted too much time to the 
elements of the words and details of sounds, and not enough time to 
the content. The use of the word method along with the phonetic 
method seems to imply this. 

The chronic complaints about the poor spelling of Portland 
students were to the detriment of Pronouncing Orthography. One of 
the system's claims was improved spelling, and the authorities 
evidently did not observe this particular result. In trying to find 
a cause of the low performance in spelling, they tnay have simply 
placed the 'ilame on the reading method currently in use. In any 
event, the spelling became no better with Leigh's system, according 

to their observations. 

The effect of losing the principal proponent does not seem 
important in Portland. It is evident that Thomas Hill was the moving 
force in the introduction of Pronouncing Orthography. For various 
reasons, the extent of his influence had greatly declined by 1879, 
when he was no longer on the School Committee; yet the system 
continued in use. Hill remained in Portland until well after Leigh's 
method was finally discontinued, so his presence seemed to have 
little effect. 
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Pronouncing Orthography was used in Portland for seven years, 
and the pattern of Its use and abandonment Is familiar. It seems 
that Leigh's transitional reading system did not demonstrate results 
sufficient to continue its use. Financial pressure or teacher 
resistance may have been more compelling than the benefits of the 
method. On the other hand, factors directly related to its efficacy, 
such as comprehension and spelling, seem involved in the abandonment. 
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CONCLUSION 
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In the preceding pages, we have discussed the events concerning 
the use of transitional reading media in six different communities 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. An effort has been 
made to present the circumstances leading up to the innovation of 
one of the initial teaching systems in each of the cities. The 
reported results were given in following the progress of each experimental 
use of such a system. Factors not specifically related to reading 
performance were discussed where they had a direct effect on the experi" 
ment. Finally, the steps leading to the eventual official abandonment 
of the transitional media were outlined, and the relative influence 
of the factors involved in the discontinuance were considered. Now, 
by way of summary, we can view the separate experiments collectively. 

For the most part, the individual uses of the transitional media were 
kept distinct in the narrative discussions. It is possible, however, 
to find broad interrelationships between the various experiments. Al- 
though we will not do so, it would be possible to consider the particular 
trials as part of a single movement in the U. S. at that time for the 
introduction of transitional reading media. From the preceding material, 
we will trace the relationships on a city -by -city basis. 

Thomas Hill, while in Waltham, came in contact with both Elias 
Longley and Benn Pitman of Cincinnati, first through mutual friends, 
and then by written communication. Longley and Pitman obviously 
were working towards the same end and were well acquainted. Superin- 
tendent Farnham of Syracuse likewise was in contact with Longley 
and Pitman by correspondence. One of Farnham* s co-workers, J. A. Allen, 



evidently journeyed to Waltham or Boston to investigate Phonotypy, 
then returned to Syracuse to help introduce the method here. In 
addition, Farnham wrote to Hill concerning the practical details of 
Phonotypy* ■ use. In St. Louis, William T. Harris, who had learned 
Isaac Pitman's shorthand in college, originally attempted to have 
Pitman's phonetic alphabet introduced into the schools. His friend 
and co-worker. Dr. Edwin Leigh corresponded with Longley in Cin- 
cinnati. Later, Dr^ Leigh developed Pronouncing Orthography which was 
then used in the St. Louis schools. Further extending the inter- 
relations, Leigh went to Boston to demonstrate his teaching method, 
and the system was quickly introduced there on a limited basis. 

Thomas Hill, then at Harvard, learned of Pronouncing Orthography 
through Leigh's visit, and later Hill helped introduce the method in 
Portland. 

Though not all the cottmunication between the principal figures 
in each city was on a personal basis, it is obvious that there were 
various degrees of informat ion -exchange among the leading proponents. 
This is by no means evidence for a well-organized movement, though 
some of the then-contemporary literature would ^mply this. Perhaps 
more accurately, the transitional reading media were a popular topic 
in educational circles, and a topic about which many individuals 
were willing to report results. 

Even though the supporters exchanged procedural information on 
the best way to use the initial teaching systems, the final result 
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was consistently the same, i.e., the system was dropped from use. 

This fact, like other general characteristics, applies to each of 
the cities involved. Indeed, it is possible to describe a single 
pattern of use for all of the experimental trials discussed above. 
Specific details may vary in the different locations, but the over- 
all course of events is the same. The pattern is as follows. 

In the first stages, a strong supporter of one of the transitional 
systems, who has a good deal of influence on the school authoritlea 
or is a high-level school official himself, convinces the authorities 
to introduce the particular transitional medium into the beginning 
reading classes. This can be either on a limited basis to a small 
number of classes or on a large scale to the entire school system. 

The supporters then report excellent results in using the method; 
the benefits range from improved pronounciation and reading progress 
to improved general scholastic performance. It should be noted 
that objective and subjective evaluations are intermingled, with the 
emphasis on the latter. Often the supporters who give these findings 
are also responsible for making the official report with regard 
to the continued use of the method. The trial continues on the 
basis of these results. Then eventually, without much discussion, the 
transitional system is abandoned. In just one case, Cincinnati (first 
trial), was the possibility or desirability of discontinuance officially 
reported before such action was taken, and in only two locations, 
Cincinnati (first trial) and Syracuse, were reasons which related to 
reading progress explicitly given ex post facto for the abandonment. 



The pattern, therefore, Is one of Innovation, continuation with 
good reported results, and discontinuance. The time Intervals of 
this cycle vary from about a year In the short experiments In Cin- 
cinnati to about twenty-five years In St. Louis. Phonotypy was the 
transitional system used In the first three reported cases, up 
until 1863 In Syracuse; the later experiments, beginning In 1866 
with St. Louis and Boston, all used Leigh's Pronouncing Orthography. 

In each city, an attempt was made to account for the dis- 
continuance of the transitional reading system In terms of the 
direct historical evidence. A single predominant Influence or event 
was often found responsible for the final action of the school 
authorities. In Waltham, for Instance, the leaving of Thomas Hill 
seemed to precipitate Phonotypy *s abandonment. The presence or 
absence, however, of the leading proponent did not seem to be Im- 
portant In some of the other cities. From all the material, we 
were not able to find a simple common factor Involved In the dis- 
continuance of an Initial reading medium. Instead, there seemed to 
be a variety of reasons depending on the city and the Individuals 
concerned • 

In his recent paper (see footnote 2, Section Two), Dewey postu- 
lates eight reasons why an Initial teaching medium did not survive. 
Many of these reasons can be applied. In part, to the cases presented 
here. We have added other causes of our own to explain the Instances 
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of abandonment. These additional casual factors became evident from 
the historical material, and are included in the city-by-city dis- 
cussions. All of these reasons, however, including Dewey's, tend to 
account for the dropping of a transitional system by factors not 
directly related to the effectiveness of the system. For example, 
the inertia due to conformity or the leaving of a principal pro- 
ponent say little directly about the value of the teaching instrument. 

If we try to account for the pattern of innovation in terms 
of the efficacy of the transitional reading medium, we can view 
the reasons referred to above as symptomatic of more basic con- 
siderations. Time and again, a transitional alphabet was introduced 
and finally abandoned. In each city, factors not directly related 
to reading skills such as parental objection, vested interests, etc,, 
became important enough to result in the dropping of the system. 
Evidently, the transitional media did not gain enough support on 
the basis of their demonstrated effectiveness to offset these indirect 
influences. To the school authorities, the observed efficacy of 
the initial reading media at that time was not significantly greater 
than the traditional methods of reading instruction. 

Overall, then, there are two ways to explain the consistent 
eventual outcome of the cycle of innovation seen in transitional 
reading media. Keeping in mind the model given in the beginning of 
the Conclusion in Section Two, the discontinuance in each city 



could be ascribed to various factors not related to the direct 
results of using the medium. In this case, we must accept a list 
of explanations In order to account for all the cities together. 

The reasons on this list are highly subjective and depend on local 
conditions. 

On the other hand, we could extrapolate one step to choose 
a parsimonious explanation which would draw a single thread through 
the entire report. In this case we would entertain the possibility 
that the transitional media were not effective methods of reading 
Instruction. The repeated dlscountance would then be due to factors 
directly related to the efficacy of the systems. 

The historical evidence has been presented and the possible 
Interpretations have been outlined. The course of events can either 
be explained by factors unrelated to the effectiveness of the 
phonetic alphabets, with the Implied long list of specific Influences, 
or the reader can accept the parsimonious explanation which relates 
the abandonment of transitional media directly to a lack of effective- 
ness. 



As a postscript, the similarities between the uses of transitional 
reading media In the nineteenth century and the current work being 
done In the area should be considered. Those familiar with the 
attention being received by the subject from the press and in the 
literature will note that various aspects in the historical discussion 
are much like parts of the present-day situation. The enthusiasm of 
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the supporters, the attention paid to the benefits of a transitional 
system, the concern for certain procedural matters, etc., seen in 
the previous century, all have their parallels in the current work. 

For that matter, the contemporary transitional media are direct off- 
spring of the systems used above. Indeed, we could take quotations from 
the historical material and fit them perfectly in context into the 
current literature. 

No contention, however, will be made about the predictive 
validity of the historical study as applied to recent experiments. 

While there are many close parallels, there are also significant 
differences. The current work employs more sophisticated experimental 
design and draws from the field of educational psychology, which was 
just forming during the era discussed above. Now, a more accurate 
evaluation of the effectiveness of transitional reading media can 
be made, and a decision to abondon such systems or to expand their 
use can be made on the basis of sound experimental evidence. 

It is too early in the current work to determine whether the 
pattern of innovation seen in the nineteenth-century material will 
appear in the present-day situation. The historical pattern, however, 
as part of the history of education should be considered as a point 
of reference in dealing with the introduction and use of transitional 

reading media. 
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APPENDIX 



■.Till) niONDTiq ALPHABET. . 

Tbd riionvllo Ali'b'Ait cor..'ist5 of forty-tlirca iot- 
IsH, n.\T'ic!y, tlio twaiiiy-thrco uaoful loltord of lhs 
conunon alphAlel, ( f, $ and x, beinij rejected,) and 
tlio following now lelt'nn, wliich rci)ro:iont the eoiiuda 
denoted by tl;o italic I' tt-^ro iutlio words unde*. uoath. 
All liic old iultura Ikwc tiieir ii.v.ial signiGcA’JCO. 

Ce II'j flii Ajt Ret ^Oo Oo (Do) (Ja Uu . 

tel <orth cle air arm dll 4 /ck ooza cik Mool 

G(t ^'v Uii . . 



c.V:or 



aiT 

ii 

tea 

}U 

t'.vAi 



t/jl 

ad 

thy 



o"A dups 

>’f KS 

sh.iW vi^toa 



uo 



M I a T E u I E 0 V a e k i g e n . • ■ 

Bt MUUI'A. KtUlLZ. . 

GAPTKll Iir. • • . 

Yes, it woz a priti litl kotuj.wid its hv-it \volz and 
greti blind/, Its latis catvvind wid kliijiu vjnz. and 
faded bl a fii ornainontal trez. He fruiit woz cu- 
Iclozd bj a priti hwjt f«ns ; and to/, bujez ur.d a fn 
qvm flvci'z borJord de litl p;t6 Icdiy tu tie gnt. 

ae kozi litl parlor, to, wld its simpl hv.'it dmpt 
wiiidoz, pluii Uari'*^t, and priti papord w.olz, wid its 
aiinpl but tiistful furnitiir, .indo _fii QOJ piktarz, pre- 
leatoda most plezip and hom-lik apenins. a^reat 
Ji^Iya from du tu da at In’r ombru'Jcri, hwp tie trusti 
Juii atendud tu ht.'r hi’shold al'itrz. But akis ! arjanj 
kuin at lcp6 tu Jiilyu; for Jan woz siimoml honi, 
and <i h w^r kud a ij.;rl be f Siul tu fil in,T plus? Mr. 
Harvard iiv stiirted of in si.'rQ ov wun, and Jiilya 
woz in Cl liredful sUit ov agzieii. 

At Icpfi a violent rip sumond hyr lu de dor. 

‘*ae top 0 - de morniu- tu yer, mam; nn <Hz it 
ycraclfftziz wontiii- a uskt arozi Qektdutcrov 

Erin, bitip and Uurtsiiu violentli. . , , , 

‘SDiJ Mr. Harvard .send ym?" askt Jiilya.witl iU 
konsel J veksafon. , „ 

*'»arf it woz biz on blised silF, and ml uum iz Liol, 
MrtKiarkio, mam ; and ifs me dat wil do yer work 
ijt wel;’* and Biilifolod Ms.Harvard intutle kujon, 
hw^r Jb instold btjiselt Fortwid. - , i 

Ns wc wil not alcmt tu de.sl:rib de s:n d.it foiod. 
Didi iiad previusli utended tu Qainber wurk alon; 
but az fe woz st ov wurk, fe konkbplcd tu tri do 
kifion. Did Ms. Harvard order pudipz, kuaturd, or 
eiii kind ov pastri, da never bor de lest rezcmblaiis tu 
hwot da wv’r intended For. _ Bred, met and vojel.vblz 
wercniirli roiiid in dr, kukip; de kiQciiand dc diiiiy* 
ruim wyr olwaz in de utmoat konlajon, tu sa iiulip 
ov de pantri and solar ; de parlor and slepip roms 
wer alitU put in order. Everi tip bekam disorder, 
and Jiilya, tpd and sik ov mi.srnuiiajment, yno pevij 
and suleii, gretiy bt;r liuzbnnd tu de di;rti, duati, par* 
lor ami uninviiiy tabl wid an iMtoiiscld Irsn. 

“IKiuit yuj lt;rn Bidi tu kep a neter lisa and kuk 
betcr?*’ usUtMr. If.'irvard plezantli wun eviiip, uz he 
lut bide literd ,sciiior-lubl, and panted tu de priti 
lamps kuvord wid dvrt and gres. CCc reiiuirk woz 
evidontli not intmidod aza reprmf, but Jiilya anserd 

Jarpli — ... ■ , 

“'I' tiyk yo) nijl bav non botnr d.vn tu got sag a ggrl 
Uidi—kant i l?rn bt;r? — 'i never woz brut nptu 



az 



WiM — ■ • • •• 

Binj druiljcri." ,,, 1.1 

“ Voj no i kud got no wun cia," onsord dc iiuzbanu, 
atil plezaiitli ; “and, morover, olwaz supozd a Itidi 
. Jud no hs tu sapcriiitond bsshold Uu\rz b'^r.solF.** 



Sample of Cincinnati Phonotypy from 
Type of the Times , vol, 11, p. 123. 
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140 JlillunVs Second Header. 



3. 

AVIirvo tlio purple violet grows, 
■AVlirve the bubl)lii3g water flows, 
Where the gross is ires'll uikI lino, 
PrbtUj coir, go lb ere and dine. 



LESSON Evni. 



du ty e veil iyg tcacb er 

wroijg nil der stand' when ev'er 

nihuites right innvil'liijgly 

ought ' logger Henry 



sur priscir, impressed with 
wonder. 

im ])loas' ant, (Usafjrccallo. 
sor row ful l/i sadli/. 



VC sped' cil, thowjhi hvjhhj 
of. \ilij. 

cliccT fill Xy^willlnghjyrcad- 
o boyctV, minded. 



OBEDIEjS^CIO. 

. • 

1. \Anien Henry was .a bout' live 

years old, his mother took him 
lip on her lap one cyeiiiijg, and 
said, “Henry, it is time for you 
to go to bed.” 




Sample of Leigh's Pronouncing Orthography from 
HllUrd'a Second Reader, p. 140 . 



o£ COOO (ncv. P-5G) 



(TOP) 



001 

100 

101 

102 

103 

200 

300 

310 

320 

330 

340 

350 

400 

500 

501 






6 ( 
601 
602 

603 

604 

605 

606 

607 

800 

801 

802 

803 

804 

805 

806 

807 

808 

809 

810 
811 
812 

813 

814 

815 

816 
8H7 
818 

819 

820 
821 
822, 



er|c 




ot H A(< "I Mtn T or m AL1H. UDUC AT ION. AtJU V.t.l.FAKt; 
orriCL OF EDUCATION 

ERIC REPORT RESUME 



ct c ahinchousl. 

ACCt:SblON NUMOEH 



fiLSUMl. DA 1 L. 


A. 


12-29-67 





T .A, 



IS DOCUMUNT COHYmCHTEU? yls Q 

F.Rir hr.PHODUC T!ON yvb {^] 



uo ( 

NO [ 



T I T L f 



}?>,p;vii'i;) .iP-.'To '..a'in 'X'ji/.'iiOT.'i'iORAL 

KLTvMKir l.j;iiXA 



™ri 7 bUU A L / U T n ofi 1 1 ) 



}3otho 



institution ISOUNCl.) 



J oh ris Hoplcine Univt » IBalt lm oret Hdcp Bo i^t o 



SCiU><C t C % r • 



REt>or<T/£«Exr<ir.5 no. 



OT HEf< SOUhC r 



SOUMCl Ct-l.l 



OTH LN fTTNONT W6. 



OT HEN SOURCE. 



CTWC H nr. PORT NO, 



PUn'L. DATE 



I CONinACT/CRANT NUfVOLH • 0eS-1~7R)70023-'596R 



fcOUl<Cl C vt* 



PAOIN A'l ION. ETC, 

127 paget5 



RET KIEV At Tf:nWS 

©diioational .Initial reading instruotipn} Phono typyj 

Pronouncing 0.rthDg:''ciphyj phonetic alphabets? Williiun Hcri'isi 
Bdvan Leigh? Vhomas Hill? V/altimm (Macso) schools? Cincinnati 
schools? Syracuse schools? Bt* Louis schools? Boston schools? 
Portland (l.^aine) schoo ls 



lOEN TIM IN» 



AU&TKAC T 



An investigation vms made of various experiments in the 
United States during the nineteenth century to us© phonetic 
alphabets as transitional media for initial reading instruction* 
The primary objective was to present a history of this little 
Imown aspect of eduoationo Therefore, the actual ciroumotances 
surrounding each of the major usoo of ouch transitional media 
are considered in some detail* The material pi’csontod is baoecl 
on. an extensive oearoh of primary sources. Certain of the 
oxperimonts have been previously unreported in the background 
literature of phonetic teaching methods# A cycle of innovation > 
use aaid diaoontinuanoo is postulated as a means of structuring 
the historical facts* Tho ourrunt relevmoe of the project lion 
in a oor'parison of the similaritiee betwoui tho report end 
pro.'jcnt educational activity* 






